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KOSUKHIN ON SPREAD OF MARXIST-LENINIST IDEAS IN AFRICA 
Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 7, Jul 81 pp 2-5 


[Article by Doctor of Historical Sciences N. Kosukhin: "Spread of the Ideas of 
Scientific Socialism in Africa"™] 


[Text] A distinguishing feature of the current era is the powerful sweep of revolu- 
tionary acts and the realization by the broad people's masses of the historical neces- 
sity for the replacement of capitalism with socialism. New generations, social 
strata, parties and organizations are turning to the ideas of socialism. "There is 

no country or group of countries," L.I. Brezhnev, general secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, said at the 26th party congress, "and no ideological or political 
current which has not experienced the influence of socialism to this extent or the 
other." 


These words also apply in full to Africa, where a process of the combination of sci- 
entific socialism with the national liberation movement--a process meriting careful 
study and analysis--is under way. 


It is known from the history of the revolutionary movement that the working people 
of each country assimilate Marxism-Leninism in different forms and at different 
times. The French, F. Engels wrote, have assimilated Marxism politically, "taking 
as the point of departure the demand for political freedom and equality" and arriv- 
ing at demands for "social freedom and social equality." The Germans "became com- 
munists philosophically." The British came to Marxism "practically, as a conse- 
quence of the rapid growth of poverty and demoralization and pauperism in their own 
country."1 Russia, in V.I. Lenin's words, achieved Marxism through the experierce 
of the class struggle.2 


How is the spread and assimilation of the ideas of scientific socialism proceeding 
in Africa? 


Following the victory of the world's first socialist revolution, there was opened 
to the colonial and at that time dependent peoples the possibility in principle 
of avoiding the period of the domination of capitalist relations and bourgeois 
ideology corresponding thereto. In our day this possibility is increasingly he- 
coming a reality. The Great October and the embodiment of its principles in the 
world socialist community and the activity of the Marxist-Leninist parties of the 
capitalist countries represented a most important political and ideological pre- 
requisite of the spread of the ideas of socialism in the zone of the national 
liberation movement. 











Formerly a great deal of work on the propaganda of these ideas in Africa was performed 
by the Communist International and its sections, including the communist parties 

of the metropolis. Thus in the Maghreb countries local sections of the French Com- 
munist Party emerged from which the communist parties cf Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco 
subsequently grew, and in the countries of Tropical Africa, groups for studying the 
principles of scientiiic socialism. Many prominent figures of Africa's national 
liberation and workers" movement underwent ideological-theoretical conditioning in 

the Communist University of the Oriental Working People, which had been created in 
Moscow. 


Communists--members of legal or illegal communist parties; Marxists--members of cir- 
cles and groups which are not a part of other parties, including the revolutionary- 
democratic parties even; Marxists operating within the framework of revolutionary- 
democratic parties and, in certain cases, occupying high state office; and representa- 
tives of revolutionary democracy who have assimilated scientific-socialist ideology 

in the process of the delineation of forces within its ranks as the national libera- 
tion struggle extends and also as the result of political studies are currently the 
purveyors of the ideology of scientific socialism on the continent. 


Active propaganda of Marxist-Leninist teaching is being performed by the communist 

and workers’ parties. The South African Communist Party, the oldest on the continent, 
which celebrated its 60th anniversary on 30 June 1981, is operating under the most 
difficult underground conditions. Its theoretical and information organ, AFRICAN 
COMMUNIST, is disseminated in many African countries. In South Africa itself, as 
Moses Mabida, general secretary of the South African Communist Party, declared at the 
26th CPSU Congress, “the initiative is gradually passing to the hands of the working 
class and the people's masses, whose struggle for their inalienable right to national 
self-determination has reached unprecedented proportions," which testifies to the 
increased influence of the South African Communist Party and the country's revolu- 
tionary-democratic forces. 


African Marxist-Leninists are tirelessly continuing the multifaceted work on enlist- 
ing the working strata of the population on the side of the ideology of scientific 
socialism.3 


By virtue of the socioeconomic backwardness of African society, socialist ideas were 
initially combined highly fancifully there with a variety of traditional, petit 
bourgeois and national notions. African leaders claimed the creation of their own 
“philosophy of revolution" and a so-called African ideology which was allegedly free 
of the ideologi-*1 influences of real socialism and capitalism. The fact that pre- 
capitalist sociai relations were predominant in Africa served as an important argu- 
ment for them. 


After independence was achieved, anticolonial nationalism in very many countries gave 
way to the petit bourgeois currents of "national-type socialism," "African social- 
ism," and so forth. "Socialism in this variety or the other has become the leading 
ideology of nationalist leaders," the American sociologist B. Shafer observed.4 


The socialist alternative, at times understood in a highly distinctive manner and 
interpreted quite variously, represented for a whole number of African leaders the 
sole path of their peoples’ extrication from backwardness and poverty. 











The experience of development soon showed, however, that “African socialism" in 
practice is the establishment of a capitalist type of economy connected with neocolon- 
ialism. Such a trend, which had discredited itself in Africans’ eyes, could no 
longer remain a banner for them anc serve the cause of the continent's progress. 


Progressive representatives of revolutionary democracy unleashed an ideological strug- 
gle against the pseudosocialist concepts which contributed to the further dissociation 
of the revolutionary-democratic forces from petit bourgeois Utopian ideas. The 
“crisis” of African socialism accelerated the evolution of social thought in the 
direction of scientific socialism and the development of revolutionary-democratic 
ideology. 


The social choice became the principal issue of the political thought of the con- 
temporary national liberation movement. Revolutionary democrats--the leaders of the 
mass movement of the peasantry, working class and patriotic circles of the intelli- 
gentsia and the middle strata--put forward an anti-imperialist and anticapitalist 
program of the emerging countries’ development under socialist slogans. 


Initially revolutionary democracy was characterized by a suBjective perception of sci- 
entific socialism. Socialism was often viewed merely as a method of liquidating the 
consequences of colonialism and as the path of national revival and not as an inte- 
gral scientific world outlook, a teaching on the revolutionary transformation of 
society and a qualitatively new method of production. 


With the passage of time the experience and logic of political struggle brought the 
progressive part of revolutionary democracy close to a scientific comprebension 

of the essence of the cortemporary era and Marxist-Leninist theory as a determining 
factor of social transformations. Revolutionary democrats now see scientific so- 
cialism as a theory capable not only of becoming the world outlook of the broad 
working pecple's masses but also of providing them with a realistic program of the 
building of a new, progressive society. Whereas originally revolutionary democracy 
was particularly attracted by the political aspect of Marxism, at the present stage 
of the national liberation movement the economic teaching of scientific socialism 
is just as important for it. 


Under current conditions revolutionary-democratic ideology is preparing the ground 
for the spread of scientific socialism among broad strata of the working people and 
facilitating this task, representing a unique preparatory stage on the way to the 
assimilation of Marxist-Leninist ideology. But it is also true that in a number of 
instances revolutionary-democratic ideology has not shed nationalist accretions in- 
asmuch as the mass consciousness still lags behind the development of the national- 
democratic revolution. 


Revolutionary democrats have come to an understanding and acceptance of Marxist- 
Leninist theory by various paths. From this viewpoint they may provisionally be 
divided into three groups. 


The liberation fighters who experienced the influence of the ideas of Marxist- 
Leninism and were formed under their influence before the start of Africa's broad 
decolonization belong in the first. 


Law 











The second group includes those who initiated revolut‘onary activity or came to power 
even without any integral social orientation and evolved from anti-imperialist 
nationalism to an understanding of the objective nature of social phenomena in the 
process of the national liberation movement and study of the logic and lessons of 
revolution. 


The third group (let us provisionally call those whom it includes the “second gener- 
ation of revolutionaries") made the acquaintance of Marxist-Leninist ideology under 
progressive regimes, as schoolchildren or students. Many of these people consider 
themselves communists or Marxists. The representatives of this group usually occupy 
positions in the middle tier of the party-state machinery and, in certain countries, 
leading positions. 


According to the American scholar C. Potholm, “the contemporary political climate 
in Africa is reason to believe that for many African ruling groups Marxism and re- 
volutionary theory have perfectly definite and increasingly great magnetic force. "6 


Amplification is needed here: Marx's theory has become not merely a magnetic force 
but one which is directly influencing the course of African states" social develop- 
ment. Despite the fact that Marxism-Leninism is just one of the sources of the 
ideology of the revolutionary democrats, its influence frequently proves decisive 
in the formation of their ideological-political views and their adoption of prac- 
tical decisions. 


The turn of revolutionary democracy's left wing toward the ideology of scientific 
socialism which occurred at the end of the 1960's and the start of the 1970's was 
reflected in the nature of the national-democratic revolution, in which consider- 
able space was occupied by questions of the working people's social liberation. 
Marxist-Leninist theory was embodied in the practice of the countries of a social- 
ist orientation, where a struggle is being waged not only against imperialist op- 
pression but also against all forms of man's exploitationef man--both feudal and 
capitalist. 


The CPSU Central Committee Report to the 26th party congress noted the increase in 
the number of states of a socialist orientation which had opted for the path of 
socialist development. On the African continent this group includes Algeria, Angola, 
Benin, Guinea, Congo, Madagascar, Mozambique, Tanzania, Ethiopia and other coun- 
tries, which account for more than one-third of the territory and approximately one- 
fourth of the population of Africa. This is yet further striking evidence that the 
current era is that of man's transition from capitalism to socialism. 


Revolutionary democracy's evolution in the direction of scientific socialism, cer- 
tain of whose ideas and methods it is endeavoring to apply to the solution of 

acute socioeconomic problems of its own countries, is occurring in a bitter con- 
frontation with a variety of left- and right-opportunist, nationalist trends. "For 
the world and, particularly, for the African revolutionary movement," Samora Machel, 
chairman of the FRELIMO Party, emphasized, “particular significance is now attached 
to proving in practice that the orientation toward Marxism-Leninism is not the re- 
sult of ‘importedideas' but the conscious result of the struggle of the oppressed 
peoples and classes for their liberation. It would also seem important here to 
demonstrate that the theory of scientific communism is not dogma but a live teach- 
ing constantly enriched by the practice of the world revolutionary movement .""7 








The spread of the scientific-socialist world outlook in the liberated countries means 
the start of a qualitatively new stage in the development of the national-democratic 
revolution in Africa and an increase in its ideological armament. But at this stage 
it also has its difficulties connected primarily with the absence of a broad inde- 
pendent workers’ movement and the underdevelopment of social differentiation and 

the class struggle. 


V.1I. Lenin wrote that “in all countries there has been a period when the workers’ 
movement and socialism existed separately from each other and proceeded along a 
particular path--and in all countries this separation has led to the weakness of 
socialism and the workers’ movement; in all countries only the unification of so- 
cialism with the workers’ movement has created a firm foundation both for the one and 
for the other. But in each country this unification of socialism with the workers’ 
movement has developea pepe | and developed by a special path, depending on 

the conditions of place and time." 


The process of the unification of scientific socialism with the workers’ movement 
and the activeness of other working people's strata in the countries of a socialist 
crientation where communist parties are lacking is occurring in two stages. 


The first consists of the working people's perception of the ideas of scientific 
socialism, which are brought to the masses by representatives of the revolutionary- 
democratic parties, who in this volume or the other adopt the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism. "The proclamation of socialism as the guiding principle of our revolution,’ 
Mengistu Haile Mariam, chairman of Ethiopia's Provisional Military Administrative 
Council, declared, "has created favorable conditions for the dissemination and 

study of scientific socialism. This has facilitated the translation of Marxist- 
Leninist literature into our languages and thereby contributed to a rise in the peo- 
ple's political awareness."9 


Ideological-educational activity is aimed at the establishment of revolutionary- 
democratic ideology as the prevailing system of views and the liberation of the peo- 
ple's masses from traditional forms of thinking. A reassessment of values is under 
way, and the traditional views on life are either gradually becoming meaningless or 
being adapted to society's new requirements. But inasmuch as the spread of scientific 
socialism has not been triggered by the high level of African countries’ economic, 
social and cultural development, this process is proceeding in contradictory manner: 
the new ideas, albeit corresponding to the social feelings of the working people's 
masses, are coming into conflict with their actual experience of life and thought and 
behavioral stereotypes. 


This stage is also typical of the present day in certain countries. 


The second stage arrives in line with the further rapprochement of revolutionary 
democracy with the positions of the working class and the former's assimilation of 
the ideas of scientific socialism. Revolutionary-democratic ideology is linked 
increasingly closely with the program postulates of Marxism-Leninism, which is 
ultimately connected with the conversion of revolutionary-democratic parties into 
parties of vanguard of the working class and peasantry. 

















\ particular feature cf the propaganda of scientific socialism in Angola, Benin, 
Longo, Mozambique, Ethiopia and certain other countries is the fact that it is per- 
rormed by the ruling parties, which have proclaimed the ideology of Marxism—Ler inisnm 
the ideological basis of their policy and regard it ss a most important subjective 
factor of forward movement along the path of a socialist orientation. 


In the course of these countries’ noncapitalist development new prerequisites are 
created for the unification of scientific socialism with the revolutionary strug- 
gle and creative labcr of the people. A scientific-socialist world outlook is formed 
as the two-in-one process of the theoretical assimilation of Marxist-Leninist ideas 
in the political education system and the secondary and higher educational 
instituticns and the practical implementation of these ideas. 


Tremendous significance for the African revolutionaries is attached to the inter- 

nat mal activity of the socialist community countries and the policy of the CPSU 
and che fraternal parties aimed at support for the national liberation movement in 
every possible way. “The MPLA-Labor Party and the entire Angolan people value So- 
viet people's solidarity highly," Jose Eduardo dos Santos, chairman of the MPLA- 
Labor Part» and president of the People’s Republic of Angola, declared from the plat- 
form of the 26th CPSU Congress .1° The overseas guests emphasized the most important 
role of CPSU congresses in the development of the theory and practice of the revolu- 
tionary movement ard their influence on all the world's progressive forces. 


The very orientation toward socialism demands the creative application by the revolu- 
tionary democrats of the experience of the communist and workers’ parties of the 
socialist community count~ies, in whose example they clearly see, in F. Engels" words, 
"how it is done."1, The adoption of Marxism-Leninism as the party and state ideology 
helps to a considerable extent in the surmounting of ideological differences within 
revolutionary democracy, dissociation from opportunist currents and the formlation 
of a strategy around which the best representatives of the progressive forces rally. 


At the same time the appeal to scientific socialism may sometimes have as i conse- 
quence proclamation of the immediate transition to socialism. But this, however, 
does not, of course, automatically solve the problems of the efficient development 
of the national economy and the surmounting of the working people'r low living stand- 
ard. The illusion of the lack of fundamental differences between the general demo- 
cratic and socialist tasks of the revolution is explained by the insufficient develop- 
ment of class relations. The politically uneducated masses at times link the "so- 
cialism" concept with the immediate removal of poverty and the arrival of abundance 
and "paradise" on earth. Such sentiments are frequently supported in the statements 
of revolutionary democrats, who point out that socialism may be implemented at any 
level of development of the production forces--even on the basis of the African 
traditional commune. Such interpretations conceal the serious danger of socialist 
ideals, which are realized only as a result of persistent and difficult struggle, 
selfless labor and the creation of a qualitatively new method of production, being 
compromised. 


The problem of an evaluation of the current stage of the national-democratic revolu- 
tion is not only of theoretical but also, primarily, practical significance. In 
identifying a noncapitalist path of development with the direct building of social- 
ism there arises the illusion of the possibility of skipping over the inevitable 


Or 











intermediary stages of social development and an inclination to pursue a policy ex- 
cluding these social forces or the other which objectively retain revolutionary po- 
tentialities. 


The radical transformations being implemented in the countries of a socialist orienta- 
tion contain a socialist tendency or create the conditions for its subsequent emer- 
gence and development. The program documents adopted by the revolutionary-democratic 
parties of the 1970's take account of the need for transitional stages and forms on 
the path of the building of a new society, which signifies a qualitatively new fea- 
ture of African revolutionary democracy. Thus the Declaration on the Party's General 
Line and the Stages of the Benin Revolution, which was adopted at the First Extra- 
ordinary Benin People's Revolution Party Congress in May 1976, divides the revolu- 
tion in the country into three stages distinguished by aims and content and following 
one another in the following sequence: the revolutionary movement for national liber- 
ation; the national-democratic revolution; and the socialist revolution.12 


The creation of vanguard parties of the working people guided by scientific-socialist 
ideology has become or is becoming a fundamentally important factor of the ideologi- 
cal-political life of a number of African countries of a socialist orientation (Angola, 
Benin, Congo, Mozambique, Ethiopia). A fundamental turnabout in respect of revolu- 
tionary democracy toward Marxism-Leninism and the possibilities of its creative appli- 
cation under specific African conditions has been manifested here. 


The vanguard parties which are taking shape have come close to Marxist-Leninist 
parties in their long-term goals, program principles, ideological basis and princi- 
ples of practical activity. At the same time the traditional-tribal and petit 
bourgeois illusions of the working class, peasantry and, to a considerable extent, 
of the revolutionary intelligentsia are holding back the conversion of these parties 
into a truly revolutionary-transformatory force. What is required at this stage is 
tremendous ideological-political work directly among party members and their in- 
creased consciousness and assertiveness. At the same time there arises the danger 
of the appearance of elements of a sectarian policy with respect to the broad work- 
ing people's masses and the vanguard being divorced from its social basis. 


In this connection importance is attached to the creation everywhere of primary party 
organizations, which are the foundation of an active political organization. Being 
connected with the ordinary workers, they serve as the conduits of the ideology, 
program goals and tasks of the party and are called upon, in the apt definition of 
Jose Eduardo dos Santos, “to convert the workers from potential Marxists into con- 
vinced Marxists who are guided by this teaching in practical activity."13 


However, in real life the role of the local elements of the vanguard parties and 
their ordinary members is as yet manifestly inadequate. The main impediment on the 
path of an increase therein is general socioeconomic backwardness, the inadequate 
numbers of the working class, the lack of the necessary contingent of trained party 
personnel and so forth. 


The process of the coming into being of ruling parties with a scientific-socialist 
ideology in the countries of noncapitalist development--parties reflecting the new 
stage of the ideological-political evolution of revolutionary democracy, its transi- 
tion to the standpoints of the working class and its perception of Marxist-Leninist 
theory--is highly complex and contradictory. 














As we have already said, the spread of scientificsocialism encounters the strong re- 
sistance of traditional-commune and nationalistic views. The surmounting of archaic 
prejudices is a painstaking and delicate business and cannot fail to take quite a 
long time, while an endeavor to artificially accelerate it is fraught with results 
which are the opposite of those anticipated. 


Rightwing nationalists are speculating on the objectively inevitable difficulties of 
the economic development of the countries of a socialist orientation and attempting 

to use for their own narrow mercenary purposes the nationalistic elements in the world 
outlook of certain revolutionary-democratic leaders to undermine their progressive 
course. 


The liquidation of the institutions inherited from colonialism and the policy of 
limiting the exploiter classes and strata are gradually depriving traditional and 
bourgeois ideology of its active purveyors and conduits, and the very social founda- 
tion of these views is being eroded. This process will proceed more successfully 

as the national working class and revolutionary intelligentsia take shape and their 
ideological-political level rises. The incomprehension of the essence of Marxist- 
Leninist theory, the primitive notions about socialism and the vulgarizationof its 
principles which are sometimes observed even among sincere revolutionaries, particular- 
ly in the masses, will also recede into the past. 


A most salutory role in this respect is being performed by the development and strength- 
ening of the comprehensive relations of the young states which are headed by revolu- 
tionary-democratic parties with the socialist community and the world communist 
movement . 


Under current conditions the revolutionary democrats are largely tackling the import- 
ant task which V.I. Lenin set the oriental communists, speaking of the need "to 
translate the true communist teaching, which is intended for the communists of more 
advanced countries, into the language of each people...."14 


The further spread and intensification of the propaganda of Marxism-Leninism and the 

consistent application of its principles in the practical buildingof the new life 

will contribute to the consolidation of the social ‘st orientation and to an irrever- 

sible nature being imparted to it in each country which has embarked on this path. 
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ANALYSIS OF IDEOLOGICAL TRENDS IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
Moscow AZIYA I AFRIKA SEGODNYA in Russian No 10, Oct 81 pp 2-5 


[Article by Doctor of Historical Sciences L. Polonskaya: "The Emerging Countries: 
Main Directions of Ideological Struggle™] 


[Text] Ideological struggle has continued in the emerging countries at the start of 
the 1980's both over problems which appeared in preceding years and over new direc- 
tions which have reflected the structural shifts which are occurring in these coun- 
tries. In particular, there has been a strengthening of the trends of retraditional- 
ization, which have been manifested most strikingly in the events in Iran. The un- 
acceptability of Western models of modernization for transitional multiple-structure 
societies is reflected here. The collation of the experience cf Asian and African 
countries’ experience and the new trends of their development contained in the material 


of the 26th CPSU Congress plays a paramount part in the analysis of the said proc- 
a y 
esses. The CPSU Central Committee Report emphasizes the significance of the preserva- 


tion of the group of emerging countries as a historical community (it is not for- 
tuitous that their characterization is allocated a special section in the report) 
and records their further differentiation. At the same time the significance of the 
similarity of the main development trends along a progressive path of the countries 
of a socialist orientation is revealed. 


Historical experience shows that the differences between the countries of a socialist 
orientation and countries where capitalist relations have been established are inten- 
sifying not only in the sphere of economics and politics but also in the sphere of 
ideology. Traditional spiritual values are being transformed, the correlation between 
the evolved bourgeois and petit bourgeois currents is changing and the differences 
between the ideological standpoints of the forces of a socialist orientation and the 
defenders of the bourgeois development model are intensifying. At the same time, 

as pointed out by the scientific conference "Joint Struggle of the Workers' and 
National Liberation Movements Against Imperialism and for Social Progress" which 

was held in October last year in Berlin, it is necessary to take into account the 
fact that the imperialist propaganda campaign is having an impact on certain circles 
in the developing countries. It enjoys the increasingly active support of internal 
reaction and influential privileged groups in these countries. 


The process of ideological delineation is occurring extremely unevenly, as is forma- 
tional-class delineation as a whole. The general regularities of this process at 


10 











the current stage of development, which have been noted in recently published arti- 
cles by G. F. Kim, Ye. M. Primakov and N.A. Simoniya,* naturally also extend to the 
ideological sphere. As N.A. Simoniya rightly emphasizes, the emerging countries are 
simultaneously tackling tasks of different formational periods and different phases of 
development: the transition from prebourgeois to bourgeois relations, the forma- 

tion of independent national societies and the inclusion of these countries in a 
broader formational community--capitalism or socialism--and, finally, integration 
within the framework of one of these systems. "We are witnessing the overlapping of 
the three phases on top of one another," the author emphasizes. 


The coexistence of highly contradictory trends can be observed in the sphere of 
ideological-political struggle. Thus together with the continuing polarization of 
the bourgeois and revolutionary-democratic ideologies a broad spectrum of national- 
democratic currents of the narodnik-populist type uniting the masses of the petite 
bourgeoisie and the nonproletarian laboring strata is preserved. The rapprochement 
of the ideological standpoints of the most consistent revolutionary democrats with 
scientific socialism and the formation of a proletarian ideology on the one hand and 
the evolution of bourgeois ideologies which on a number of fundamental issues (prim- 
arily the negative attitude toward scientific socialism) are drawing increasingly 
close to the bourgeois ideology of the capitalist Western countries on the other are 
occurring right before our eyes. At the same time we can observe the preservation 
and, in certain cases, the resuscitation of traditional ideological relations verti- 
cally and horizontally and the camoufiaging of the processes of class differentia- 
tion by traditional forms of ideology. Indicative, for example, is the at first 
sight surprising renaissance of the “revival of Islam" movement, within whose frame- 
work trends of integration on a traditional basis and disintegration on a social- 
class basis coexist. 


Such movements play an important part in the current ideological-political struggle. 
The differences in their essence and social thrust were revealed in the CPSU 

Central Committee report to the 26th CPSU Congress. "The liberation struggle may 
be developed under the banner of Islam. The experience of history, including the 
most recent, testifies to this. But, on the other hand, it indicates that reaction 
also operates with Islamic slogans, raising counterrevolutionary rebellions. Con- 
sequently, it is entirely a matter of the actual content of this movement or the 
other." 


A most important specific feature of the ideological situation at the frontier of 
the 1980's is the exacerbation of the struggle between revolution and counter- 
revolution for influencing the petit bourgeois and nonproletarian laboring strata. 
This circumstance is triggering the extensive dissemination of ideas reflecting 

the interests and sentiments of the said strata. These ideas (and it has to be em- 
phasized, moreover, that it is a question both of conservative and radical notions) 





*Ye. M. Primakov, “The Emerging Countries: Problems of Community," NARODY AZII I 
AFRIKI No 5, 1980; N.A. Simoniya, "Current Stage of the Liberation Struggle," AZIYA 
I AFRIKA SEGODNYA No 5, 1981; and G.I. [sic] Kim, "The National Liberation Movement 
at the Current Stage," MEZHDUNARODNAYA ZHIZN‘ No 3, 1981. 
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are also being incorporated increasingly often in the official political concepts 
of different ruling regimes of the emerging countries where capitalist relatioas 
have been established. The thickening of the “patina of petit bourgeoisism" is 
directly connected with the fact that the incapacity of the official ideologies 
oriented toward "Westernization from above" to ensure society's consolidation and 
the state's political stability has been manifested distinctly at the frontier of 
the 1980's. 


The need for the broadening and strengthening of the social base of a number of ruling 
regimes has become perfectly obvious under the conditions of political crises. Where- 
as the "Westernization from above" concepts were geared to the solution of all prob- 
b’ -ms of the social development of the emerging countries primarily by way of 
"economic growth," the ideas of petit bourgeois "economic romanticism" oriented 

toward preservation of the specific features of national social structures are cur- 
rently being advanced to the forefront increasing frequently. 


With che exception of the most reactionary neocomprador groupings, a large oart of 
the national bourgeoisie of the emerging countries still retains its contradictions 
with imperialism and, consequently, is capable on a number of questions of the anti- 
imperialist struggle of acting together with petit bourgeois politicians from conm- 
mon ideological standpoints (within the framework of the nonaligned movement, in 

the struggle for a new economic order and so forth). In the countries which are less 
developed in a socioeconomic respect and in which feudal vestiges are preserved 
bourgeois ideology is also characterized by a certain antifeudal potential. 


Simultaneously with the appearance of the socialist development alternative nation- 
al interests increasingly contradict the class interests of the bourgeoisie. The 
bourgeoisie's preserved generally democratic potentialities are reflected in 
liberal-type theories, the counterrevolutionary trend in conservative-type theories. 
A distinguishing feature of the latter is anticommunism. They are characterized 
here by an endeavor to broaden the social base of this movement or the other by 

way of use of the conservative aspects of petit bourgeois ideology and mentality. 


Until recently conservative the ries proved the proposition that although communism 
was engendered by the West's development, the true essence of Western democracy is 
alien to it. Account is now taken of the anti-West sentiments, for which both the 
ideas of a socialist orientation and the ideology of real socialism are served up 
by reactionary ideologists as variants of Western development, which is of the same 
model as imperialism and wnacceptable for Asian and African countries. Thus anti- 
communism is arbitrarily presented as criticism of the "Western variant" of develop- 
ment. 


The presence of contradictions between th> emerging countries and imperialism is not 
denied in the majority of conservative-type concepts, but they are assessed as being 
nonantagonistic. The proposed paths of the solution of these contradictions vary. 
Some concepts prove che need for "cooperation" and "coparticipation," others empha- 
size the advantages of "isolation" from the Western world. 


There has been a pronounced increase in bourgeois concepts of the conservative type 


of the role of the following prevalent argument: the idea that all social con- 
flicts in society can be resolved employing traditional institutions 
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is propagandized in every possible way. Thus, for example, the orientation of offi- 
cial propaganda toward “Hindu values" was a distinguishing feature of the ideology 
of the Janata Party which came to power under the conditions of political crisis in 
India (1977-1979}. 


The departure of bourgeois regimes from the policy of "Westernization from above" 
and an endeavor to use traditional institutions can be observed most distinctly in 
the so-called Muslim countries. The official provaganda of Zia ul-Haq in Pakistan, 
which parades “Islamization from above" as a means of the solution of social con- 
flicts and the removal of political tension, may serve as a striking example of such 
a policy. The orientation toward traditional relacions is also characteristic of 
certain foreign policy concepts which have become prevalent recently. Thus the 
ideological-political standpoints of a number of conservative regimes in countries 
which have come to possess a considerable number of "petrodollars" are characterized 
by an endeavor to substantiate claims to their own leadership with the aid of the 
"Islamic factor". The spread of the ideas of "Islamic solidarity"--a movement which 
has bestirred itself markedly at the frontier of the 1980's--is, inter alia, evi- 
dence of this. These ideas are taken up by the forces of reaction and have a clearly 
expressed anticommunist thrust (the ideology of the Afghan counterrevolution may 
serve as an example). However, they are also being used by radical bourgeois and 
petit bourgeois theorists (the slogan of jihad--the Muslims’ holy war for their 
faith--in the struggle against imperialism and Israeli aggression) at the same time. 
The appeal to traditional concepts facilitates the influence of bourgeois ideology 
on the petit bourgeois masses. They are employed extensively in the conservative- 
type concepts for unification of reactionary forces under the banner of counterre- 
volution. 





The differentiation of the conservative-type ideological currents is intensifying 

at the frontier of the 1980's. Some champion the path of boirgeois development which 
is oriented toward compromise with the feudal and semifeudal elements in their 
country and the prolonged preservation of prebourgeois structures. Others, on the 
other hand, advocate more profound social transformations, but substantiate here 

the inevitablity and expediency of their country's peripheral development dependent 
on the West. 


As far as influence on the revolutionary process of liberal-type bourgeois ideologies 
is concerned, it is determined by the erosion of the boundaries between the liberal 
and conservative currents on the one hand and between the bourgeois and petit bour- 
geois on the other. In both the liberal and conservative concepts an important 
place is occupied by technical-economic issues, with which the implementation of 

the theories of “economic growth" and the solution of social problems are connected. 
However, whereas in the conservative ideologies in the recent past the technical- 
economic aspect suppressed all the others, in the liberal ideologies it was merely 
one of the components. At the same time liberal ideologists have not revealed at 

the frontier of the 1980's such a feverish rush from modernization to traditional- 
ism as the conservatives. 


The problems of the emerging countries’ backwardness are viewed in liberal concepts 
not only as a set of technical-economic issues, which characterizes the conservative 
concepts, but primarily as a social problem. The task of removing the poverty of 

the laboring masses is deemed to be paramount, and in its accomplishment, furthermore, 
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liberal-type bourgeois ideologists frequently declare the need to turn to the exper- 
ience of socialism. At the same time, however, anticommunist features also are in- 
herent in such concepts. Thus as distinct from the petit bourgeois ideological cur- 
rents, bourgeois-liberal-type political concepts, although incorporating a number of 
general democratic prinicples, are aimed at preventing the independent revolutionary 
activeness of the masses with the aid of political compromises and the combination 
of authoritarian methods with parliamentary-democratic methods. 





Whereas the endeavor to limit monopoly ownership, the orientation toward development 
of the state sector and other general democratic ideas bring the official liberal- 
type ideologies close to the petit bourgeois theories, the fear of a fundamental re- 
distribution of wealth, a denial of the very principle of private ownership and the 
revolutionary activeness of the masses unites them with the conservatives. 


With the intensification of the world revolutionary process an important place has 
been occupied by liberal-type bourgeois ideologists' development of their own concept 
of social revolution. The theory of "democratic revolution" (whose principles were 
formulated, in particular, in the 1970's in the works of Philippines President F. 
Marcos) has enjoyed the most popularity. This theory proceeds from the fact that 
social progress can be secured only by way of social changes which require a long 
time and unify different social processes. Its authors reveal a familiarity with 
the Marxist-Leninist teaching on the social revolution and incorporate certain prop- 
ositions of this teaching in their outline. However, their interpretation of social 
changes as a whole testifies to the substitution of bourgeois reformism for social 
revolution. 


There are particular reasons for the spread of these ideas in the latter half of 

the 1970's and the start of the 1980's. The more realistic the prospect of social 
revolution in Asian and African countries becomes, the greater the attention which is 
paid to the development of reformist concepts intended to limit its antibourgeois 
thrust. The main attention here is paid to working out development models 

which would be consonant with the interests and sentiments of the petite bourgeoisie. 
Extensive use is made for this purpose of the interpretation of real social con- 
tradictions as moral-ethical categories (the bourgeois concepts of "nonviolent re- 
volution," "Islamic revolution" and so forth). 


Thus the ideology which in countries developing along a capitalist path has up to 
now been the ideology of mass political opposition is exerting an ever increasing 
influence on the theories of the bourgeois ruling groupings, particularly those 
which came to power as a result of the political crises of the 1970's. The above- 
mentioned “patina of petit bourgeoisism" on the present-day ideological doctrines of 
the ruling circles of countries of a capitalist development and the superseding 

of bourgeois ideological currents by petit bourgeois currents is a characteristic 
feature of the ideological-political struggle at the frontier of the 1980's. 


A new feature of the ideological situation at the end of the 1970's and the start 

of the 1980's was an increase in the subja@ctive aspiration of the petty-ownership 
strata to ideological isolation from the bourgeoisie on the one hand and an intensi- 
fication of ideological delineation within the petit bourgeoisie itself on the 

other. This phenomenon is connected with the gradual rapprochement of an increasingly 
large part of vacillating petit bourgeois democracy with revolutionary democracy, 
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that is, with a trend which is objectively progressive. It is blazing a trail for 
itself, despite all the difficulties which are being encountered on the path of the 
emerging countries and despite the resistance of bourgeois ideology, which is con- 
stantly nurturing the petty-ownership principle of petty bourgeois mentality. The 
clash of these two trends is also determining today the nature of the ideological- 
political struggle between the bourgeoisie and revolutionary democracy for the petty 
bourgeois and nonproletarian laboring strata of the population, which constitute the 
mass base of contemporary ideological-political movements in the Afro-Asian world. 


A mood of disenchantment with the possibility of the solution of the social problems 
which had confronted the emerging countries solely with the aid of economic growth 
had spread in certain of these countries by the end of the 1970's (neither indus- 
trialization nor the “green revolution" had produced the anticipated results in this 
respect). Under these conditions the quest for the social ideal acquired certain 
new features. 


Subjectively che petite bourgeoisie and nonproletarian laboring strata are concerned 
not simply to overcome backwardness but to improve their own position. And here 

the countries developing along a capitalist path encounter the need to tackle, as has 
already been said, tasks in at least two planes: the breakup and modernization of 
prebourgeois traditional structures and bourgeois development proper at the stage 
where a socialist alternative has emerged. And this, in turn, is giving rise to the 
conviction of the need for and possibility of combining and "synthesizing" in a single 
teaching diametrically opposite approaches to the social contradictions and methods 
of resolving them characteristic of different historical eras and different 

social classes. The elements of the commmity of the emerging countries and their 
specific features which are preserved in the minds of representatives of different 
social strata with their petty bourgeois social mentality are being elevated to the 
level of the sole regularity of their social development and counterposed to class 
delineation and the process of integration into the different world systems. Thus 
are born erroneous notions of the existence of real possibilities for development 
along some particular “extraformational" “third path,” and the idea of the 
absolutization of individual countries’ national specifics is spreading. 


The spread of such sentiments among various petit bourgeois and nonproletarian la- 
boring strata at the frontier of the 1980's is connected with their reaction to the 
bourgeois policy of modernization in accordance with the "Western model" which had 
been pursued in a number of Asian and African countries following their acquisi- 
tion of political independence on the one hand and to the attempts of ultraleft for- 
ces to "transplant" socialism in natie@nal soil without regard for these countries’ 
specific features on the other. 


Guided by V.I. Lenin's instruction concerning the dual nature of petit bourgeois 
ideology and the singularities of its evolution, we must emphasize the following: 
while erroneous in the formal-economic sense, the "third path" development theories 
which have become particularly widespread at the frontier of the 1980's reflect the 
true interests of certain groups of the petite bourgeoisie and nonproletarian labor- 
ing strata and a definite (inevitable, evidently) stage in the development of their 
social consciousness. Consequently, the ideas of a noncapitalist interpretation 
which exist in these theories could, given favorable conditions, facilitate the 
transition of the ideologists and supporters of this path to revolutionary- 
democratic and socialist positions even. 
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As is known, various theortés of nonproletarian "national socialism"--semifeudal, 
bourgeois, petit bourgeois, conservative and revolutionary-democratic--became wide- 
spread in the 1960's-1970's. 


However, under the conditions of growing class delineation a differentiation of the 
nonproletarian strata's ideas concerning socialism and the "third path" of develop- 
ment can be observed. The revolutionary democrats are drawing increasingly close to 

a scientiiic understanding of socialism; at the same time many petit bourgeois ide- 
ologists have begun to avoid the very term "socialism" in any combination ("national," 
"religious" and so forth). 


Petit bourgeois concepts are distinguished from bourgeois concepts by the defense of 
petty ownership and petty production, sharp criticism of large-scale private owner- 
ship and the development of concrete measures designed to prevent the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the few. Essentially what we have is attempts to "combine’ 
a defense of private ownership and recognition of the right to limit it in favor of 
the small-scale producer. 


The differentiation between different petit bourgeois currents of countries develop- 
ing by the capitalist path is manifested in the fact of which of these principles 
prevails. 


New features of petit bourgeois ideological currents are also reflected in political 
theories containing a sharp criticism of the bourgeois state and substantiating its 
unacceptability for the: emerging countries. Attempts are being made to create a 
model of a new type of state embodying the social ideal of the petite bourgeoisie 
and based on the principles of the power of the people. 


An important new feature of the ideology of petit bourgeois democracy is formlation 
of the questionof a social revolution. The question of what conditions are essential 
for realization of the economic and political models of the "third path" of develop- 
ment is being put by almost all petit bourgeois ideologists. Almost all of them 
recognize the need for revolution for the implementation of their social ideals and 
say that it is a question of a "new type" of revolution which is simultaneously anti- 
imperialist and anti-exploiter. The ideologists of this type of revolution are pay- 
ing considerable attention to its driving forces. The majority acknowledges that it 
is necessary to understand by revolution only mass actions and mass movements. 

There can be observed in this formulation of the question not only consideration 

of the experience of the struggle for independence but also the impact of Marxist 
philosophy, which many ideologists confess. 


The proposition of the peasantry as the sole revolutionary force, which was put for- 
ward in the 1960's by a whole number of petit bourgeois democrats, is of consider- 
ably less significance today. The anticapitalist accent inherent in the new theories 
of social revolution is bringing about a shift in the center of attention to the 
revolutionary activeness of all the destitute and the oppressed, including the work- 
ing class and the urban masses, but only a few recognize the leading role of the 
working class in the revolutionary struggle. While not denying the revolutionary 
possibilities of the working class as a part of all the oppressed and destitute, 
petit bourgeois ideologists are oriented in practice to the petty-ownership and 
nonproletarian laboring strata and see in this distinction of the "new type" of 
social revolution from the socialist revolution, which objectively exists, the ad- 
vantage of the former. 
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In speaking of the destructive and creative functions of revolution many petit 
bourgeois ideologists assert that all previous revolutions exercised only destruc- 
tive functions. Thus in some cases irrespective of the subjective desires of the 
petit bourgeois democrats and, in other, entirely deliberately-—-for anti-Soviet 
purposes--the fact that the socialist revolution not only destroyed the old system 
but also laid the foundations of the new one is ignored. 


The creative possibilities of the “new type" of revolution are connected with its 
“moral aspect". Some here champion the ideas of nonviolence (J. Narayan's total 
revolution concept in India), others (like, for example, the ideologists of "Islamic 
revolution") recognize the need for violence for the struggle against imperialisn, 
Zionism and the exploiter system, but place their trust in the special leading role 
of the clergy and jihad. Essentially the interpretation of "Islamic revolution” 
also shifts the center of gravity to the moral-ethical sphere inasmuch as the social 
revolution's performance of its creative functions is connected with the assertion 

of the spiritual values of Islam. 


This formulation of the question of revolution ensues from the very nature of the 
petite bourgeoisie and corresponds to its social ideals and ideas concerning the 
possibility of the removal of class contradictions in a class society, primarily 
with the aid of moral-ethical means and traditional institutions, the supraclass 
nature of national traditions and the feasibility of the limitation and "extermina- 
tion" even of capitalism under the conditions of defense of the petty-ownership 
strata which are daily and hourly engendering this capitalism. 


The ideas being put forward are a reflection, albeit distorted, of real historical 
processes. Inasmuch as the class nature of revolution is denied, the petit bour- 
geois democrats’ formulation of the question of the "new type" of revolution is 
erroneous, but the revolutionary transformations which they propose really represent 
in some cases elements of consistent bourgeois democratism and, in others, prere- 
quisites for noncapitalist development. Thus in practice we are indeed encountering 
a new type of revolution which is simultaneously of an anti-imperialist, antifeudal 
and limited anticapitalist nature, to which the petit bourgeois democrats are attempt- 
ing to give a meaning. In speaking of the possibility and logical nature of such a 
revolution for Asian and African countries we should remember V.I. Lenin's words to 
the effect that “the social revolution is not one battle but an era of a whole num- 
ber of battles on each and every issue of economic and democratic transformations'* 
and that the coming social revolution will be an era not only of battles of the 
proletariat but also of “revolutionary outbursts of part of the petit bourgeoisie 
with all its prejudices."** 


Thus the ideological-political standpoints of the petite bourgeoisie and nonproletar- 
ian laboring strata testify, despite all their complexity and contradictoriness and 
despite all the danger of the reactionary development trends of the petit bourgeois 
social mentality and political acts, to the expansion of the sphere of action of 

the revolutionary forces. 





*V.I. Lenin, “Poln. sobr. soch.” [Complete Works], vol 27, p 62. 


**V.1I. Lenin, "Complete Works," vol 30, p 54. 
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The revolutionary-democratic trend of the development of the social thought of the 
Asian and African peoples is manifested most fully in the ideological-political 
goals of the ruling parties of countries of a socialist orientation which are taking 
shape at this time. They reflect the gradual surmounting of the notions of a 

“third path" of development and the petit bourgeois approach to a solution of the 
most important economic and political problems. 


The differences between the ideological standpoints of revolutionary democracy and 
the constantly vacillating most populous part of petit bourgeois democracy are mani- 
fested primarily in the fact that it is precisely revolutionary democracy which is 
capable of materiaiizing the anti-imperialist and anticapitalist thrust of the so- 
cial ideal of petit bouregois democracy and liquidating the positions of the imper- 
ialist monopolies, haute local bourgeoisie and the feudal lords and ensuring state 
regulation and the preferential development of the cooperative sector. It is pre- 
cisely the revclutionary-democratic concepts which contain guarantees of the prac- 
tical implementation of these ideals. This applies primarily to the countries where 
parties have come to power which are consistently championing the principles of sci- 
entific socialism as an integral teaching and where it is they which are engaged 

in the development of the ideological-political principles of the revolutionary- 
democratic stage of the revolution. 


COPYRIGHT: "“Aziya i Afrika segodnya", 1981. Glavnaya redaktsiya vostochnoy litera- 
tury izdatel'stva "Nauka" 


8850 
cso: 1807/21 
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LIMITS ON SHIFTS TO RIGHT IN U.S. DOMESTIC POLICY ANALYZED 
Moscow RABOCHIY KLASS I SOVREMENNY MIR in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 81 pp 66-75 


[Article by Aleksey Aronovich Popov, candidate of historical sciences and senior 
research assistant of the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of the United States 
and Canada: "Washington's Social Policy: Turn Toward Conservatism"] 


[Excerpts] Social maneuvering together with a set of measures to regulate the econ- 
omy constitutes the basis of the entire domestic policy of state-monopoly capitalism 
in the United States. This is explained by the importance of its mission--main- 
taining even the relative social stability of the capitalist system in the country. 


The buildup of the class struggle in an atmosphere of economic and political crisis 
serves, as a rule, as the direct cause of the development of social reformism. Such 
social guarantees as pensions, unemployment compensation and payments for disability, 
loss of the breadwinner and industrial injury, medical insurance for the elderly, 
labor laws and the trade unions’ heralded right to collective bargaining and to 
strike are most important gains of the American working class which have been 
achieved in a long and difficult struggle. 


The country's ruling elite and scientific and propagandist literature define the 
nature of the corresponding legislation as measures to create the “social” or 
“socially responsible" state (welfare state).1 This slogan does not, of course, 
mean any encroachment on the capitalist system and fits within the framework of 
state-monopoly adaptation to the new, deteriorated conditions of its existence. 
Simultaneously it reflects the reply which bourgeois-reformist circles give in con- 
nection with the demands of the union, negro and other public organizations and the 
broad working people's masses as a whole. 


The social policy of the United States is developing in the following main directions: 
social security (insurance and assistance), programs in the sphere of health care 
and housing construction, aid to the cities and areas affected by the depression, 
regulation of relations between labor and capital and policy in the civil rights 

sphere. 


The foundations of the current social policy were laid in the 1930's, when the rise 
of the worker and mass democratic movements in response to the 1929-1933 economic 
catastrophe forced the F. Roosevelt administration and the ruling circles as a 
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whole to switch to the systematic introduction of methods of state-monopoly regula- 
tion in the economic and social spheres. A new surge of reformism followéd in the 
1960's, when the powerful rise of the worker, negro, student and antiwar movements 
forced the J. Kennedy and L. Johnson administrations to considerably extend the bounds 
of state social activity, particularly in the sphere of assistance to the poorest 
Strata of the population and also in the guaranteeing of minimum civil rights for 
negroes. 


The mass movements of the latter half of the 1960's and the first half of the 1970's 
are explained by the fact that the growth rate of social spending in that period was 
the highest in U.S. history. Whereas from 1950 through 1965 the proportion of aggre- 
gate national (that is, federal government, state and local power authority) social 
spending in the U.S. GNP increased from 8.8 to 11.7 percent, from 1965 through 1975 
it increased to 19.9 percent, including an increase in the proportion of the federal 
government from 5.7 to 11.5 percent.2 However, in the latter half of the 1970's the 
proportion of social expenditure both in the GNP and in the federal budget ceased to 
increase and began to decline even with Reagan's assumption of office as a result of 
a new offensive of the monopolies and rightwing forces. Nevertheless, social programs 
preserve their significance for vast strata of the population.3 


An important singularity of the social programs is their Iong-term nature and capac- 
ity for inertial growth. All the main programs are based on a firm legal foundation 
and are of unlimited duration (open-end programs). The amounts of the payments at 
the present time are in the majority of cases tied to the level of inflation. Import- 
ance is attached to economic and demographic factors, which are only partially con- 
trollable, like the constant growth in the number of retirees, for example, the in- 
crease in the numbers of the unemployed and the poor in periods of unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions and the general rise in the cost of medical services and education, 
which also leads to an increase in corresponding national spending. In other words, 
the current state of social policy has been predetermined to a large extent by the 
legal basis and the decisions which were adopted many years ago and also by current 
economic-demographic trends. 


As a result of this lone-term nature of the social programs and the masses’ in- 
variable opposition to a reduction in them it took the ruling circles years of 
purposeful efforts to turn back the trends of the 1960's. The 1970's, when on the 
basis of the policy of three administrations--of R. Nixon, G. Ford and J. Carter-- 
which operated with the increasing support of the Congress, considerable shifts 
toward conservatism occurred in the sphere of social policy, were such a period. 
The assumption of office by the Reagan administration intensified this trend still 
further. However, it is important to note that the turnabout did not begin with 
Reagan; it had been prepared to a considerable extent by his predecessors. This 
circumstance points to the fact that the turn toward conservatism in the sphere of 
social policy was the general line of the U.S. ruling class in the 1970's and the 
start of the 1980's, pursued irrespective of which party was in power at a given 
moment. 


The conservatism of the era of developed state-monpoly capitalism is inevitably dif- 
ferent from the conservatism of the time of Herbert Hoover. American conservatives 
have always criticized "excessive" federal intervention in the economy and social 
relations from fundamental ideological standpoints. This intervention leads, in 














the viewpoint of conservative circles, to economic inefficiency, excessive regula- 
tion of business, the growth of unproductive expenditure and the swelling of the 
bureaucratic machinery; it allegedly undermines such traditional American principles 
as private initiative, individualism and reliance on one's own forces and leads, as 
a whole, to the “socialization” of the economy and all of society. 


However, in practice even the fiercest conservatives, despite all their rhetoric, 
have been forced to reckon with the realities of the era of state-monopoly capital- 
ism, particularly with the fact that American capitalism today cannot exist without 
federal regulation of labor relations, the developed system of social security and 
large-scale investments in the sphere of education and health care. 


As a result of the activity of three administrations--those of R. Nixon, G. Ford 

and J. Carter--and the ruling circles as a whole a distinct turn toward conservatism 
has been discerned in the development of social policy. This turn has been char- 
acterized by the following indications: 


as distinct from the 1960's, not a single new major social program was adopted and a 
whole number of lesser programs was eliminated altogether in the last decade; 


the trend toward the liberalization of the programs in effect, that is, toward a 
broadening of the circle of persons covered by them, the introduction of new bene- 
fits and an increase in the amount of the payments has been replaced by a directly 
opposite trend--a cutting of benefits and a tightening of the eligibility require- 
ments of their recipients; 


as a result of these measures the proportion of social spending in the U.S. GNP and 
in the federal budget stopped rising in 1975, remaining at the level of 20 percent 
of the GNP and one-half of the federal budget; 


social security taxes have risen sharply; and 


programs of assistance to the poor. have proportionally been cut to the greatest 
extent. 


The Reagan administration and the conservative 97th Congress have continued the of- 
fensive against the soctal programs in the said fields, but in an even sharper form. 
Table 4 [not shown] gives an idea of the scale of the cuts in appropriations for 
social needs proposed by the Reagan administration. It compares the social items 
of the last Carter budget and the first Reagan budget. It has to be taken into 
account here that the last budget of the Carter administration was drawn up after 
its defeat in the 1980 election and was for this administrationof a maximally con- 
servative nature. 


As a whole, the policy of the Reagan administration in the social sphere is proceed- 
ing in the same direction as the course of previous administrations, but is distin- 
guished from them in the following parameters: 


in the last 25 years the federal government's social spending as a whole rose at a 


rate three times that of the GNP growth rate, but had slowed abruptly by the end of 
this period. By the end of the 1970's the Carter administration had managed to 
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lower the rate of growth of this spending to a level comparable to the GNP growth 
rate. The Reagan administration-—-for the first time since the war--plans to reduce 
the proportion of social spending in the country's GNP. As before, expenditure on 
social needs will constitute one-half of the federal budget, but the proportion of 
the budget itself in the GNP will decline, according to the administration's plans, 
from 23 percent in 1981 to 19 percent in 1986; 


also for the first time in recent decades an absolute reduction--and a sharp one, 
moreover--is envisaged in appropriations for assistance to the poor and for social 
services. The Republican administration has literally attacked these items of 
the budget. It is planned to practically do away with the main public jobs and 
job-trainiag programs, to reduce threefold the federal government's obligations 
with respect to subsidized housing programs and to abolish or transfer to the juris- 
diction of the states many programs in the sphere of education, health care and aid 
to the cities. There will be very significant cuts in the food stamp, school 
lunch, Medicaid and aid to families with dependent children [AFDC] programs and 
others. All this will have a grave effect on the situation of millions of people 
in the United States; 


the Reagan administration and conservative circles as a whole have drawn up a 
program of anti-union, anti-negro and other measures directed against the interests 
of the democratic forces. They include an easing of work-safety measures, repeal of 
the Davis-Bacon Act, that is, in effect, a reduction in the wages of construction 
workers working on federal contracts, an end to school busing for racial integration, 
abolition of a number of environmental protection organizations and so forth; and 


the ideological offensive and the indoctrination of public opinion is proceeding 
under other, more emphatic slogans. Whereas the Carter administration paid lipservice 
to support for certain liberal reforms in the social sphere and referred merely to 

a shortage of funds to implement them, the Reagan administration supports in prin- 
ciple limitation of federal intervention in the socioeconomic sphere and the grant- 
ing of the maximum freedom to the monopolies. 


Thus the conservative trends in the development of the United States’ national social 
policy, which had been strengthening continuously in the last decade, have been em- 
bodied to the maximum extent in the policy of the Reagan administration. 


What are the reasons for the turn to a conservative course in the social sphere? 
These reasons are connected primarily with the changes in the United States’ eco- 
nomic and foreign policy situation. A period of relatively rapid economic growth 
and "prosperity" connected with this came to an end in the last decade. The United 
States entered a period of protracted economic slumps, the unforeseen and far-reaching 
energy crisis and increasing rises in inflation with a simultaneous increase in 
unemployment. All this was accompanied by constant large budget deficits, negative 
»alances of trade and payments, a drop in the dollar's exchange rate, increased 
foreign competition, a deceleration of the labor productivity growth rate and in- 
creased dependence on foreign sources of oil. All this served as the stimlus to 
the pursuit of a tough socioeconomic policy within the country. 


The situation was exacerbated even further by the United States’ foreign policy 
defeats in various regions of the world. Endeavoring to restore to the United States 
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the positions of past supremacy in military might, both the Nixon and Ford Republican 
administrations and the J. Carter Democratic administration consistently exerted 
efforts to change the trend which had been discerned since 1968 toward a relative 
decline in the proportion of military spending in the U.S. GNP and in the federal 
budget. This had mainly been achieved by the mid-1970's. In the latter half of the 
1970's a long-term program was adopted of an increase in defense spending of no 

less than 3 percent annually in real terms. But the military program proposed by 
President Reagan provides for an unprecedented range of the arms race: in 5 years 
it is planned to spend $1.5 trillion, and expenditure will increase 15 percent in 
1982. Social programs have been the first victim of this approach. 


Thus the fact that room for social maneuvering has been restricted is explained prim- 
arily by the imperialist system of priorities to which the ruling circles have ad- 
hered in the 1970's and at the start of the 1980's. It is from this that the en- 
deavor to economize on social programs, which has become predominant in the estab- 
lishment's domestic policy, has ensued. 


In speaking of the reasons for the turnabout it should be considered that there oc- 
curred in the said period not only shifts in the thinking of the ruling circ.es but 
also broader changes in the mass consciousness of Americans. 


The American working people and the U.S. working class had eve~y reason to be dis- 
Satisfied with their situation. As a result of the new offensive of the monopolies 
the working people's real wages began to decline in 1973 and went down particularly 
sharply, moreover, in 1979-1980. Whereas from 1972 through 1978 the average wage 
declined 3.2 percent, it declined 10 percent in 1979-1980 alone. This represented 

a sharp contrast with the situation to which ordinary Americans had been accustomed 
in the first 25 years since the war, when there was a constant growth of real wages. 
Many workers have been forced to seriously revise their plans and abandon their cher- 
ished dream of acquiring their own home by installments or sending their children 

to college. 


The approximately 8-9 million working people who (as of 1980) are covered by collec- 
tive contracts providing for a “sliding wage scale"18 have been affected least by 
the decline in wages. But even the strongest unions like the auto workers, for ex- 
ample, have been unable to protect their members from mass unemployment. This 
situation has given rise to the active, although not always realized protest of 

-he working people. "In the 1970's," the well-known union expert Gus Tyler wrote, 
"the worker easily flies into a rage.... Our worker is ready for battle. But he 
does not properly know on whom to declare war."!9 


The ruling circles, particularly the conservative groupings, attempted to latch on 
to and use in their own interests the working people's legitimate discontent. The 
mass information media instilled in the working people and ordinary Americans the 
fact that so-called “big government" was to blame for everything. In reality the 
activity of “big government,” that is, federal intervention in the economy and 
social relations was brought about by no means by a "fallacious endeavor by liberals 
and groups accustomed to living at the government's expense" and to squander the 
taxpayers’ money but by the state-monopoly nature of American capitalism, which 

even conservative circles are incapable of changing, ¢xspite all their rhetoric. 
Nevertheless, as public opinion polls showed, the majority of Americans came to con- 
sider the budget deficit the principal cause of inflation, which has become America's 
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No 1 problem, and propaganda tried to have them believe that it could be overcome 
only by rting appropriations for assistance to the unemployed, the poor and the 
elderly. 


The attack on the poorest strata of the population became widespread in the said 
period. The mass informationmedia portrayed the poor as “loafers"™ who do not want 
to work and wish to live off honest workers. The workers were persuaded that they 
were paying for swollen programs of support for "loafers". In veiled form this 
propaganda preached racism inasmuch as the typical image of the poor person was 
presented to ordinary Americans by the efforts of the mass information media in the 
form of the inhabitants of negro or Puerto Rican ghettoes. 


Conservative propaganda's method of “lumping all problems together" in the following 
device was particularly successful: “big government" is squandering the taxpayers’ 
money on supporting "loafers," unconcerned to preserve a balanced budget, the 

result of which is increasing taxes and inflation undermining the living standard 

of the majority of working Americans. In order "to get the American system working 
again” it is necessary to reduce taxes and, correspondingly, the feder2i budget, 
free business from excessive regulation on the part of government and freeze social 
programs. Such, according to a union newspaper, "are the simplistic solutions 

which the Republican Party strategists have proposed for the anxious and troubled 
American working people"21 .at the 1980 elections. 


As much American material alse indicates, the true state of affairs concerning social 
programs did not correspond to this reactionary propaganda. Social policy in the 
United States is of a class nature, whence its negative aspects for the working 
people--the high level of taxation, for example--but these minuses lead by no means 

to the conclusions drawn by conservative circles. It is by no means necessary to 

cut back social programs to reduce taxes. Ultimately the workers, farmers, minori- 
ties, the old and other groups of the population are interested not only in the preser- 
vation but also the further development and the democratization of social legisla- 
tion. 


The assertion that social policy is virtually the main cause of inflation had to 

be repudiated in the course of the 1980 election campaign by conservative political 
figures even, who acknowledged that the federal budget deficit is responsible for 
only a small part of the increase in inflation (of the order of 0.2 percent). Ex- 
penditure on the programs which are the main target for attack (school busing, hiring 
quotas, AFDC] constituted less than 3 percent of total expenditure on social needs 
and could by no means have been the cause of increased taxes. Even the total 
abandonment of these “unpopular programs" would not have brought about any pro- 
nounced alleviation of the tax burden for ordinary Americans. 


Nor does the false proposition that the social appropriations go mainly to feed 
"loafers" and even contribute to the growth of the Lumpenproletariat, by which is 
meant mainly the unemployed inhabitants of the ghettoes, withstand criticism upon 
comparison with the facts. 


According to data of the Congressional Research Service, direct cash payments to 
the population in accordance with the social security and assistance programs in 
1976 were distributed thus: 








only one-third of all cash payments goes to the poorest 20 percent of the popula- 
tion, and 53.8 percent to the 60 percent of the population which American bourgeois 
science puts in the category of the “middle class," which is allegedly unhappy with 
social policy in principle. However, ghetto inhabitants are by no means the major- 
ity even of these poorest 20 percent. The growth of social spending is connected 
with the physical and social need of far broader strata of the population. 


The social security system is more effective in helping white families escape 
poverty than black families. Thus thanks to payments in accordance with this system 
in moat ta the number of white families living in poverty had declined by a factor 
of 2.4--from =" 3 million (23.3 percent of white families) to 6.7 million families 
(9.7 percent)22 and of black families by a factor of only l. -: 3.9 million 
(41.8 percent of black families) to 2.3 million (24.7 percent) .2 


Of course, a certain redistribution of income in favor of the poorest strata is 
occurring as a result of the operation of the social security system, but on a very 
modest scale. Throughout the postwar period inequality in income distribution in 
the United States has practically remained unchanged. In 1947 the least well-to- 
do 20 percent of the population obtained 5.1 percent of personal income, while the 
most well-to-do 20 percent of the population obtained 43.3 percent; these indicators 
were almost the same in 1978: 5.2 percent and 41.5 percent .24 In recent decades 
the inequality in private income distribution has grown even, but there has been a 
simultaneous growth--as a counterbalancing trend--in the volume of federal transfer 
payments to the population, and it is these payments, made within the framework of 
federal social policy, which have maintained unequal income distribution at the level 
of the immediate postwar years. Specialists from the Brookings Institution, inter 
alia, arrived at this conclusion, observing that “in the last two decades...private 
income distribution has tended toward even greater inequality, but in the same 
period growing federal transfer payments roughly balanced the effect of the in- 
equality."¢ 


Undoubtedly, being primarily the result of the demands and struggle of the people's 
masses and the gain of the working class, social payments and services are of import- 
ance to broad strata of Americans, in many cases helping them escape physical poverty 
and providing them with at least a modest living standard. Thus if we take into 
account income excluding social payments obtained from private sources (wages, divi- 
jends, private pensions and so forth), it transpires that in 1965 in the United 
States 21.3 percent of the population or 41.4 million persons had an income below 

the "poverty level," while in 1976 such people constituted 21 percent of the popula- 
tion or 45.2 million. With the addition, however, of payments in accordance with 

the social security system, this number declines to 15.6 percent or 30.3 million 
persons in 1965 and 11.8 percent or 25.4 million persons in 1976. 26 


Objective data confirm the majority of Americans’ concern for the social guarantees 
granted by the nation. That is why as a whole, despite all the noise kicked up by the 
mass information media concerning some unpopular programs, the majority of Americans 
firmly supported the nation's social activity and not only has not demanded that it 
be wound up but in many instances has advocated an increase in the volume of social 
services. 
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For this very reason opposition to the policy of the Reagan administration will prob- 
ably grow as the working people begin to realize in practice all of its negative 
consequences. The main force opposing the offensive of the reactionary circles is, 
as before, the working class, which is marching in the vanguard of the antimonopoly 
struggle. 


FOOTNOTES 


l. The term “welfare state" is often translated in Soviet literature as "state of 
universal prosperity". This translation is not, however, entirely accurate. The 
words “public welfare," taken from official statistics, mean not "social prosper- 
ity" but the “social activity of the state" (in a narrower sense "welfare" means 
assistance programs to the poorest part of the population). Similarly the term 
"welfare state" is employed to designate a state with developed social legisla- 
tion. Thus the translation "social state™" seems more accurate. 


2. Statistical Abstract of the United States 1976, Washington, 1976, p 293. 

3. In 1979 payments in accordance only with the general social security program 
(pensions, disability benefits, payments for loss of the breadwinner) were re- 
ceived by over 35 million per.ons, in accordance with other security programs 
(unemployment, industrial accident and others) by a further 11 million persons, 
direct cash benefits to the needy by over 15 million persons and food aid by 
over 20 million persons; in addition, approximately 25 million persons availed 
themselves of medical assistance programs. See SOCIAL SECURITY BULLETIN No 7, 
1980. The Budget of the U.S. Government. Fiscal Year 1981, Washington, 1980; 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 1979, Washington, 1979. 

18. AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST No 8, 1980, p 12. 
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U.S.-SOVIET SYMPOSIUM ON CRISIS OF CAPITALISM, WORKING CLASS 


Moscow RABOCHIY KLASS I SOVREMENNYY MIR in Russian No 5, Sep-Oct 81 pp 165-170 


{[A.B. report on Soviet-American symposium: "The Working Class Under Crisis Condi- 
tions" ] 


[Text] The second Soviet-American symposium devoted to discussion of the theme "The 
Capitalist Crisis, Transnational Corporations and the Working Class" and also a num- 
ber of other questions connected with the situation and struggle of the working peo- 
ple was heid at the end of June this year in Moscow. 


Prof [I!. Wallerstein ([Fernan Brodel'] Center), Prof D. Arrigi (New York State 
University), Prof L. Stichter (Massachusetts State University), Prof [S]. Shaffer 
(Tufts University, Medford), Prof M. Selden ([Fernan Brodel'] Center), Prof M. 
Dubofsky ([Fernan Brodel'] Center) and Prof [1]. Higginson (New York State Univers- 
ity) came from the United States to take part. 


The Soviet side was represented at the symposium by scholars from the USSR Academy 
of Sciences Institute of the International Workers’ Movement and from the Moscow 
State University imeni M.V. Lomonosov. 


The session was opened by T.T. Timofeyev, director of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
Institute of the International Workers’ Movement and corresponding member of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. He noted the importance of these contacts between USSR and U.S. 
social scientists, which are starting to become traditional, and the usefulness of 

a high-minded and businesslike exchange of opinions between representatives of dif- 
ferent schools and currents. Having analyzed in detail many aspects of crisis 
phenomena in bourgeois social science, T.T. Timofeyev also dwelt specially on cer- 
tain topical problems of the working class' struggle for its interests umier the 
conditions of the growing expansion of the transnational corporations in the capital- 
ist world. 


The speech of Prof [I]. Wallerstein, who touched on a number of aspects of the his- 
tory of capitalist crises, was received with interest. The largely debatable nature 
of the approaches, evaluations and conclusions contained in the American scholar's 
speech were brought to light here. 


But the biggest clash of opinions was caused by the paper of Prof D. Arrigi, in which 
he attempted to reveal the criteria of a periodization of the history of the workers’ 
movement and to determine the most important stages in its development. In his 
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opinion, the history of mutual relations between labor and capita. in the last 100 
years fits sufficiently precisely into the general regularities of ~he economic de- 
velopment of the technically advanced capitalist countries. Three main stages can 
be highlighted in the growth of the working class and in its transition from weakness 
to strength. These stages, in Arrigi’s outline, are connected with the three major 
depressions which have embraced the economy of world capitalism. 


The first, in the final quarter of the last century, was characterized by the weak- 
ness of the workers’ organizations in defense of the interests of the working peo- 
ple. In this period the functioning of the market mechanism contributed to rapid 
economic growth and the fundamental reorganization of capitalism's industrial ap- 
paratus. 


The second covers the period from the end of WWI through the 1929-1933 crisis. 
Throughout this time the entire potential of the workers’ movement was used for the 
struggle for a rise in the working people's living standard. As before, the bour- 
geoisie used unemployment as a means of pressure on the working class, although the 
level thereof needed to be higher for this pressure to prove more effective. At 
this time the market mechanism performed a negative role for the working people. 


In the second half of our century, under conditions wherein the third depression 

has begun to mature, a fundamentally new situation has taken shape. The workers’ 
movement has increased to a tremendous extent its possibilities of struggle for an 
improvement in the workers’ living and work conditions and against the ruinous ef- 
fect of the forces of the market mechanism. The working people have managed to 
achieve significant results in their struggle. The strike movement has been raised 
to a qualitatively higher level. And even the exceptional spread of unemployment 

has been unable to restrain the working class' protests against exploitation. True, 
it has still performed to a certain extent the definite role of "disciplining" fac- 
tor for the working people. The causes of the exacerbation of the employment problem 
here are concealed, as the speaker said, primarily in the changed demographic situa- 
tion in the world and the appearance in the labor market of large detachments of young 
people whose chances of finding a job are constantly declining. 


This period is characterized by the further development and strengthening of such a 
phenomenon as the recalcitrance of the working class in respect of the bourgeoisie 
and its “uncontrollability". It is precisely in the strengthening of the working 
people's strike struggle and the increasingly resolute attempts to intrude upon the 
power prerogatives of the entrepreneurs that these changes in the working class are 
being most graphically manifested. 


Doctor of Historical Sciences A.A. Galkin (USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of 

the International Workers' Movement), who spoke next, observed that many of the prob- 
lems which earlier might have seemed academic are now becoming the center of the 
ideological-theoretical struggle in the workers’ movement. The books on the workers’ 
movement which have appeared recently have raised particularly sharply the question 
of the evaluation of the present stage of the crisis of capitalism. It is important 
to determine what new features it has entailed. We have our own viewpoint in this 
connection (it was reflected, for example, in the monograph "Obostreniye obshchego 
krizisa kapitalizma i rabochiy klass v Zapadnoy Yevrope" [Exacerbation of the General 
Crisis of Capitalism and the Working Class in Western Europe], Moscow, "Nauka," 1981). 
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Inherent in Prof D. Arrigi’s methodological approach, A.A. Galkin said, is an endeavor 
to see the unfolding of present-day events as a link in the chain of the age-old 
history of the development of the working class. But there are certain dangers 

here. For example, if we take endless statistical series, rises and falls in the 
development of the workers’ movement can be seen. In this respect such fluctuations 
were outlined correctly at times by the previous speaker. But the real difficulties 
arrive only after the fact of the existence of such fluctuations has been ascertained. 
We are faced squarely here by the question of the interpretation of all the noted 
changes. In other words, to what extent can they be linked with the crises and up- 
turns in the economy. Nor can we at the same time fail to take account of the cer- 
tain autonomy of superstructural processes and also a kind of “overlapping"™ of the 
consecutive stages. 


In the first half of the 1970's the crisis phenomena in the economy of the capitalist 
countries acquired new features and introduced pronounced changes to the conditions 
of the working class" struggle. 


In particular, it is quite insufficient to say that the economic mechanism of the 
world capitalist system is embraced by profound crisis. We believe that a combination 
and interweaving of two processes--a cyclical crisis and a structural crisis--are 
under way. At the basis of the intensification of the current crisis processes in 
the economy of capitalism is, first, the narrowing of the sphere of capital's func- 
tioning brought about by the corvelation of world forces, which is exacerbating the 
objectively caused shortage of usable raw material and energy resources and limiting 
the capacity of the markets, second, the influence of the current stage of the 
scientific-technical revolution, which is characterized by the intensive introduction 
of new equipment and technology directly in production and, third, by irregularities 
in the wor” of the machinery of state-monopoly regulation. 


It is also important to determine why the feverish introduction of new labor-saving 
technology began precisely in the 1970's. Generally speaking, three basic elements 
of contemporary production may be highlighted: raw material and energy resources; 
embodied labor; and live labor. Whereas the period through the mid-1970's was char- 
acterized by the cheapness of raw material and energy, which afforded capital a cer- 
tain freedom of maneuver in the question of the remuneration of live labor and 
enabled it to compensate for its increased costs to a certain extent, subsequently 
this reserve has shown itself to be mostly exhausted. As a result an additional 
incentive emerged not only for economies in power engineering and raw materials but 
also for savings of live labor in cost form. And since political conditions have 
prevented a lowering of wages the bourgeoisie has been forced to resort to a reduc- 
tion in the strength of the work force employed at each enterprise. 


A.A. Galkin expressed disagreement with D. Arrigi's opinion concerning the decisive 
role of demographic factors in the process of increased unemployment. As a counter- 
argument he adduced data testifying to the fact that in recent years there had been 
a considerable growth in the manufacture of output with the same number of employed 
workers as in the lowest phases of the economic cycle in the past. That is, the 
bourgeoisie has found a way out of the situation in the extensive application of 
labor-saving equipment. This applies particularly to the sectors of nonmaterial 
production. But in recent times it is this which served as a kind of reservoir 
absorbing surplus manpower. Now, however, this reservoir has itself become the 
supplier of the ranks of the army of unemployed. 
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Thus under present conditions it is far more difficult for the working class to re- 
sist the offensive of capital. Yet, nonetheless, the growing organization of the 
working class and its application to an increasingly great extent in its struggle 

of political means are constantly making themselves felt. It has to be acknowledged 
that the working class as a whole has managed to prevent a sharp decline in the living 
standard and a reduction in wages. However, there are doubts as to whether this is 

a regularity of the period which D. Arrigi termed the third depression. Unfortunately, 
a lowering of real wages is nevertheless occurring in certain countries, and if 
decisive measures are not adopted, this process could continue. 


D. Arrigi was perfectly correct, A.A. Gaikin continued, to point out that in the 
1970's the ruling classes rarely resorted to political forms of suppression of the 
workers’ movement. But can the working class be considered to be guaranteed against 
the use of such methods on the part of the bourgeoisie? Such guarantees, I dare 
say, do not exist. Much will also depend here on the intensity of the class strug- 
gle and the strength of the working people's resistance. 


For the proletariat the current stage of the general crisis cf capitalism is one of 
persistent struggle under conditions which are not always favorable to the working 
class. For this reason the working people and their organizations are confronted 
by complex new tasks. 


An interesting, meaningf::1 paper at the symposium was delivered by Doctor of Histori- 
cal Sciences N.V. Sivach-v (head of the Department of Recent and Most Recent History 
at the Moscow State University imeni M.V. Lomonosov). He made a detailed analysis of 
the practice of state-monopoly regulation of labor relations %n the basis of the ex- 
ample of the biggest country of the capitalist world--the United States. Development 
of the institutions of this regulation has become bipartisan policy pursued by both 
Democrats and Republicans. Neoliberalism and neoconservatism noticeably joined to- 
gether on this question in the past decade: neoliberal Democrats moved in their 
social policy to the right, while neoconservative Republicans, while remaining in 
their former autiworker positions, applied statist measures more boldly, particularly 
in the period of government of the R. Nixon administration. As a result a very 

heavy burden of every conceivable federal order holding back both their struggle for 
their socioeconomic demands and the growth of the ideological independence of the 
working class has been lumped on the shoulders of the American workers. As an ex- 
ample N.V. Sivachev cited the fact that in the mid-1970's the Department of Labor 

was monitoring the fulfillment of over 150 laws affecting all aspects of the life of 
American workers. 


The crisis of the state-monopoly methods of regulating the U.S. economy has come to 
be manifested more sharply since the end of the 1960's. Whereas the start of the 
1930's was marked by upheavals of the foundations of unregulated capitalism, now, 
the speaker observed, we are witnessing how statism, with its idea of the active 
state, is proving an ineffective means of overcoming the curses of monopoly capital- 
ism. A consequence of this has been on the one hand democratic antistatism, which 
has been expressed in a mass of protest movements of every conceivable kind against 
the existing order, the center of which has been the idea of the expansion of the 
role of the state which has been imposed since "New Deal" times, and, on the other, 
increased neoconservatism in its more reactionary variant than the D. Eisenhower-R. 
Nixon-G. Ford "new Republicanism". 





The neoliberalism of the Democrats, profoundly undermined and weakened, has mani- 
festly exhausted its reformatory potential at the current stage. This was one of 
the most important reasons for the defeat of F. Roosevelt's party at the 1980 elec- 
tions. The Republicans won not only the White House but also a majority in one of 
the chambers of the Congress (the Senate) following the Democrats’ 26 years of un- 
interrupted predominance in the highest legislative body. 


R. Reagan's Republican neoconservatism has incorporated in its value system a con- 
siderable proportion of reactionary individualism. The Republican Party came to 
power on an anti-union, antiworker platform which proclaimed federal support for the 
reactionary right-to-work laws and demanded a lowering of the minimum wage for young 
workers and a reduction in social payments to the working people. 


The present official increased accent on individualism, N.V. Sivachev emphasized 

in conclusion, and also the criticism of statism have a perfectly definite social, 
class coloration. It is not a question of the intention and possibility of dismantling 
the state-monopoly foundations and mechanisms which have evolved since "New Deal" 
times. The irreversibility of the practice of state-monopoly capitalism has very 
quickly revealed the limits of Reagan's antistatist rhetoric, which more than any- 
thing is merely replenishing the collection of the social folklore of individualisn. 
A real change in the form of state-monopoly capitalism is occurring in practice, 
which is assuming more reactionary contours. This is manifested in both economic 

and social policy. Working policy has moved markedly to the right, which has put the 
U.S. working class in an even more difficult position and made the task of stimula- 
tion of the antimonopoly struggle even more urgent. 


Returning to Prof D. Arrigi's speech, Doctor of Historical Sciences B.I. Koval’, de- 
puty director of the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of the International Workers’ 
Movement, observed that the problems of periodization of the workers’ movement are 
essentially very complicated. The history of the workers’ movement has it own logic, 
which does not concur with the logic of the development of capitalism, which reflects 
merely a change in the conditions in which the struggle of the working class takes 
place. Therefore the separation of three depressions could in itself hardly arouse 
objections. But the rigid linkage of different stages of the worker's development 

to these depressions does not appear entirely convincing. Thus whereas the first 

of the depressions mentioned by the American expert is related to the stage of 
free-competition capitalism, the two others are related to the period of monopoly 
capitalism, that is, imperialism. 


Further, it is hardly possible to agree with the speaker's probably involuntary 
aspiration to a globalization of the outlines he has constructed. The point being 
that the development of the working class and, accordingly, the change in the forms 
and methods of its struggle and its fruitfulness have occurred dissimilarly in coun- 
tries at different stages of the development of capitalist relations. That is, in 
other words, a more complex, “mosaic” picture emerges upon more detailed examination. 


In his speech Doctor of Historical Sciences S.A. Yershov (USSR Academy of Sciences 
institute of the International Workers’ Movement) developed the idea that in deter- 
mining tne periodization of the history of the working class it is necessary to take 
account of the degree of development of the production forces. An analysis shows 
that three such stages exist. First, simple machine production, second, conveyorized 








production and, third, automated production. Although the periodizati-n put forward 
by Prof D. Arrigi proceeds from entirely different principles, the s'ages which he 
highlights coincide, as a whole, with the stages of the development »f the produc- 
tion forces. It is most likely that the transition from one stage “© another, which 
is clearly visible to economists, is also perceived in some way by aistorians. 


In the main part of his paper S.A. Yershov examined the economic and social aspects 

of the present crisis in the industry of the capitalist countries on the basis of the 
example of the auto industry. He showed that the sectorial crisis in the auto 

industry is a reflection of the process of a profound technological reorganization of 
capitalist production which has begun and which is occurring in the form of the fusion. 
of the line production method with automation. One of the first to introduce the 

new technology were the transnational corporations for it is they which, commission- 
ing new enterprises overseas, are encountering the problem of increasing manpower 
costs, which is prompting them to implement production efficiency measures. 


All these facts are creating complex conditions for the union's development of start- 
ing positions in the formulation of a platform of demandsiof the transnational corpora- 
tions. It is most often a question here of the nature of the use of the new capital 
investments of the overseas monopolies and, in particular, of the choice between 
extensive and intensive factors of the development of production in every instance. 
Thus it is possible to speak of a new stage of the confrontation of labor and capi- 
tal, which, as factors show, is being exacerbated at the bourgeois state level also. 


The problems of the workers’ movement under current conditions, which are character- 
ized by an unprecedented increase in the domination of the transnational corporations 
and a broadening of the direct and indirect intervention of the bourgeois state in 
the problems of technical and technological policy, determination of the economic and 
currency-finance norms of the functioning of the economic mechanism and the regula- 
tion of many aspects of the organization of production within the framework of 
individual coutnries, were discussed in his speech by Doctor of Historial Sciences 
V.G. Gel'bras (USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of the International Workers' 
Movement). The transnational corporations’ relations with states and their depend- 
ence on their own government and the governments of other countries where this 
corporation or the other conducts its activity are so considerable and multifaceted, 
he emphasized, that for two decades the unions of the developed capitalist countries 
have been forced to take account of this fact increasingly comprehensively in their 
activity. 


Nor can the unions fail to reckon with the fact that the activity of both the trans- 
national corporations and the states supporting the expansion of the corporations 

or limiting it has assumed an international nature. And this means that the signi- 

ficance of political problems and the demands in the union's strategic and tactical 

platforms will increase. 


Even now in many instances the solution of economic and social problems, primarily 
those of ensuring full employment and curbing inflation, which simultaneously affect 
the interests of the overwhelming mass of working people, is impossible outside of 
the framework of serious long-term programs. Even now it is sometimes inconceivable 
to find the optimum solution of the urgent professional demands of individual groups 
of working people by examining them outside of the framework of the overall socio- 
economic context of the life of a given society and outside of its economic and other 








relations with other countries. Thus the struggle for a democratic alternative and 
for the unions’ equal participation in the solution of the political problems of 
the life both of individual countries and the entire international community will 
spread and intensify. 


A number of problems of the American trade union movement, which is developing under 
the conditions of the intensification of the crisis of capitalist society, were 
raised in his speech by Candidate of Historical Sciences Yu.N. Rogulev (Moscow 

State University imeni M.V. Lomonosov). He observed that although the American 
unions mainly adhere to positions of “practical unionism," support the private 
enterprise system and demonstrate their loyalty with respect to the state and the 
political system of capitalism as a whole, this does not change the hostile attitude 
toward them on the part of business, the state's administrative regulatory authori- 
ties and legislative and judicial authority. 


U.S. labor laws are currently not in a position to protect the unions from the 
arbitrariness of the monopolies. All the attempts of the workers’ organizations here 
to achieve reforms in these laws, employing propaganda campaigns and lobbying tactics 
in Congress, have failed. And the likelihood of success in this matter in the immed- 
iate future appears more than problematical. 


The unions’ activity recently has been impeded by such negative factors as internal 
division and the struggle of different currents. The unions have proven susceptible 
to bureaucratization and corruption, which have severelyundermined the authority and 
possibilities of these organizations. The conservative, narrow-economic views of 

the union leaders have prevented the formulation of new forms and methods of struggle 
and the formulation of new tasks. 


At the same time a number of objective causes of the difficulties of the American 
union movement may be highlighted. As a result of the state's intervention in labor 
relations the unions have largely lost their positions in the economic struggle. 

The unions have also encountered such processes as the change in the social structure 
of American society, automation and other consequences of the scientific-technical 
revolution withwhich they have been unable to cope successfully. Meanwhile these 
processes have seriously undermined the possibilities for an increase in the numbers 
of the workers’ organizations. A negative socioeconomic background has also been 
created by the spread of mass unemployment and the galvanization of the activity of 
the transnational corporations and the relocation of a number of sectors of industry 
in the South and West of the country. 


Having made a critical examination of the antiworker concepts which have appeared 
recently in bourgeois literature, Yu.N. Rogulev adduced arguments proving their 
groundlessness. Yirst, as the experience of the current crisis shows, only the 
working veople themselves with the help of the professional organizations can defend 
and champion their interests. No other force--not the state, the bourgeois parties 
nor, even less, business--will assume this role. The sooner the working people 
recognize che need for the strengthening of the unions, the sooner and more success- 
fully thev will be able to solve their problems. Second, the role and significance 
of the unions objectively increase under the conditions of state-monopoly capitalism 
and the extensive use of "bourgeois-collectivist" methods of the solution of socio- 
economic problems. The state's intervention has raised the working people's struggle 








irom the local to the national level. The individual worker is currently powerless 
in the face of the joint might of the state and business. Only united unions are 
capable of really defending the working people's interests. It is not fortuitous 
that an increasingly large part of their demands is addressed directly tc the state. 


The unions, the speaker observed in conclusion of his speech, possess great potential 
in the political struggle. However, their weakness in the United States is that they 
put their hopes mainly in cooperation with the Democratic Party. As a result the 
unions’ demands, whicii are “adapted” accordingly, lose their original import. Be- 
cause of this, in part:cular, the union rank and file often ignore the leadership's 
position at elections, ao not vote or vote by no means as their leaders would wish. 
For this reason it is perfectly natural that under the current conditions of economic 
crisis and the deterioration of the political climate in the country the American 
unions are undergoing a process of growth of the realization of the need to step up 
their economic and political activity and formulate and consistently implement a 
self-sufficient and independent policy. 


The paper of Candidate of Historical Sciences I.M. Savel’yeva (USSR Academy of 

Sciences Institute of the International Workers’ Movement), which was based on an 
analysis of the data of concrete sociological research conducted recently in tne United 
States, was devoted to the changes in the consciousness of the working class under 

the conditions of the present crisis phenomena. Among the workers, she observed, 

there has been an increased sense of uncertainty about the future and an increased 
perception of the instability of the situation taking shape. There has been a break 
with the stereotypes which evolved following WWII, in accordance with which America 
occupies an "exclusive" position in the world in all respects, including the working 
people's living standard. 


There has been a pronc-aced growth of mistrust in national policy, a realization 

of the inefficiency of the functioning of the leading economic and political insti- 
tutions of the state and a sharp decline in the popularity of the main social pro- 
grams. Although discontent with government versions of a solution of socioeconomic 
problems is characteristic here of the American social consciousness as a whole, 
these changes are expressed far more boldly among the working class. 





In his paper Candidate of Historical Sciences Yu.V. Yemel’yanov (USSR Academy of 
Sciences Institute of the International Workers’ Movement) examined problems of the 
impact ot the current crisis on the youth. He drew attention, in particular, to the 
seemingly paradoxical combination of the political passiveness and social “escapism” 
among the youth and the fascination with extreme left and right forms of political 
ideology. At the same time we can observe together with a growth of extreme re- 
actions to the exacerbation of socioeconomic problems the growth of the activeness 
of organizations of the working people and the student youth advocating the imple- 
mentation of fundamental social transformations. Ultimately it is the social forces 
which put forward a realistic program of a solution of the problems of the younger 
generation, which have been exacerbated as the result of the development of the 
crisis phenomena and the capitalist use of the achievements of the scientific-tech- 
nical revolution, which will be able to count on its effective support. 


The speech of Candidate of Historical Sciences M.I. Lapitskiy (USSR Academy of 
Sciences Institute of the International Workers’ Movement), who paid special atten- 
tion to studies in the sphere of America's workers’ movement, was a kind oi survey 
of the achievements of Soviet American studies. 
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Other problems were also examined at the symposium. Prof [S]. Shaffer devoted her 
speech to certain questions of the history of the workers" movement in China. She 
put forward her conception of a periodization of the workers’ movement, according to 
which a manifest turning point in the development of the Chinese workers’ movement 
was 1927, prior to which it had been on the rise. But following the Kuomintang 
leadership's rout of the trade unions headed by the communists, progressive develop- 
ment was replaced by a reverse trend. [S]. Shaffer then illustrated certain features 
of the history of the Chinese workers’ movement at the start of the 1930's. 


The study of Chinese problems was continued by V.G. Gel’bras. An in-depth study of 
Chinese history, he observed, is enabling us to interpret better the current pro- 
cesses occurring in Chinese society. The central problems confronting the Chinese 
working people currently are those cf starvation and unemployment. In accordance 
with publications which have appeared in recent years, it is the accepted belief 
that approximately 100 million people in the country are starving or are on the verge 
of starvation. But if we take more precise data on the amount of the income of the 
peasants and industrial workers and employees, the picture proves more pessimistic. 
It can be claimed with a high degree of reliability that not 100 million but, as a 
minimum, from 300 to 400 million Chinese are forced to drag out a starvation or 
semistarvation existence. 


Matters are just the same concerning the size of unemployment. The world press 
usually cites reports to the effect that approximately 20 million persons are with- 
out work in China. This figure most probably reflects the scale of unemployment in 
the cities, it is true. But there are also data to the effect that 20-30 percent of 
the peasants in the countryside do not receive production assignments, that is, 

are essentially excluded from the production process. With regard for this fact, 
the size of unemployment will be several times higher. 


Prof M. Selden examined in his speech some of the problems of the Chinese workers’ 
movement in the 1930's and 1940's. He paid particular attention to the connection 
of the workers’ movement with the movement of resistance to Japanese aggression. 


An analysis of certain aspects of the development of the American workers’ movement 
was contained in the paper of Prof M. Dubofsky. A dual manpower market exists in 
the United States, the speaker observed, in the opinion of many American economists. 
One enlists in the technically developed production sectors highly skilled workers 
represented, in the main, by white males of European extraction. The second enlists 
workers with minimal skills among whom the nonwhite population and women are pre- 
dominant. The level of the union activeness of these categories of workers is 
minimal. 


Mention should also be made of the existence of the problem of the new worker 

strata whose appearance has been brought about by the development of the scientific- 
technical revolution. They are enlisted in the union movement with great difficulty, 
is a rule. 


In the United States the present crisis is viewed as a result of the damage of the 
methods of liberal federal regulation of the capitalist economy. All this is forcing 
ways out of the crisis to be sought on the paths of conservatism. But conservative 
methods also are hardly capable of leading to the desired results. The supposition 
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may be expressed, M. Dubofsky said in conclusion, that the failure of the R. Reagan 
administration's attempts to solve many complex problems by way of an intensifica- 
tion of conservative trends could lead to a turn to the left in the American worker 
and trade union movement. 


A number of speeches touched on questions connected with the situation and struggle 

of the proletariat in various African countries. The formation of a working class in 
the states of Tropical Africa was the center of the attention of Prof L. Scichter's 
paper. And, moreover, these processes were studied in the most detail with reference 
to Zambia, Zaire and Zimbabwe. Prof [I]. Higginson described to the participants 

in the symposium the results of a study of the structure of the working class of 
Southern Africa and the forms and methods of its struggle. 


Closing the sessions of the symposium, T.T. Timofeyev pointed out that although the 
exchange of opinions had revealed a divergence of viewpoints on a number of the 
questions under discussion, it was precisely the confrontation of different stand- 
points which made the present symposium interesting and meaningful. 


At the same time, as the symposium showed, the potential for mutual contacts between 
Soviet and American scholars are far from exhausted. There is a multitude of prob- 
lems into which research is being conducted in both countries, and a comparison of 
its results and familiarization therewith is of mutual interest. It is important 
here to pay considerable atzention to questions of the interconnection of the strug- 
gle of the masses against the threat of war and for peace and social progress and 
the problems of the development of the international solidarity of the working peo- 
ple, in their struggle against the negative consequences of the activity of the 
transnational corporations included. 
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U. S., PRC ATTEMPTS TO UNDERMINE NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT CONDEMNED 
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[Article by Vladimir Kotlyarov, Cand. Sc. (History) } 


[Text ] 


he nonaligqned movement came into 

being as a result of a successful 
struggle by the peoples of Asie, Africa 
and Latin America for their emancips‘i- 
on, and as « result of a further consoli- 
dation of world socielism. The creation 
of this moverrent was an expression of 
profes! by the former colonies and semi- 
colomes ageinst the attempts of imperia- 
list powers to keep them under control 
and prese-ve them as a source of raw 
materials for the developed capitalist 
states’ economies. The documents issued 
by the nonaligned movement stress that 
the member countries oppose imperia- 
lism, colonialism and neocolonialism and 
favour non-participation in military-poli- 
tical blocs and the consolidation of pea- 
ce and international security. 

The Bandung Conference (April 
1955) at which the heacs of state and 
government of 29 African and = Asian 
countries met for the first time, served 
as 4 point of departure for the emergen- 
ce of the nonaligred movement. Tre 


participation in the conference of mem-' 


bers of different blocs (Turkey, lreq, Pa 
kistan, the Philiopines and Thailand), and 
also of Japan and South Vietnam limited 
its anti-omperialist driwe. However, on the 
initiative of the majority of its partici- 
pants, the Conference approved the 
principles which formed the foundation 
of the activities of the movement. 
The First Conference of the Heads of 
State and Government of the Nonelig- 
ned Countries in Belgrade (September 
1941) was the organisational start of the 
movement. The declaration edopted a! 
this Conference stressed that the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence were the 
“only alternative to cold war and a pos- 
sible total nuclear catastrophe”. The fi- 
na! document of the Second Conference 
of the Nonaligned Countries (Cairo, 
1964) steted that jo:nt action of the ron- 
alaned countries and other peacelo- 


ving, anti-imperialist and progressive 
way would be indispensable for achie- 
yh Hy Sy the movement. 

of a need for join! actions 

‘ean a especially important in the lat- 

or hell of the 1960s which proved to be 

a ditheut period fer the movement. As 
a result of the imperialist! policy of in- 
terference in the internal affairs of other 
states, of military putsches, and veri- 
ous intrigues, the situation in the area 
of national liberation struggles was shar- 
ply avated. India found herself in- 
vol in an armed conflict provoked by 


Pakistan, which exacerbated the situati- 
on in South Asia. Egypt, Syria, and Jor- 
dan became victims of the Israeli eo- 
gression. As a result, the situation in the 
Middle Eas! became even more compli- 
cated. Imperialist ession in Indochi- 
na undermined the foundations of peace 
and security in Southeast Asia The 
developments in Indonesia in 1965 and 
the removal of the Sukarno government 
from powe, definitely wockened thet 
country’s positions within the nonalig- 
ned movement and resulted in « gene- 
ral deterioration of the politica! climate 
throughout the region. As President Ti- 
to of Yugoslavia, one of the founders 
of the nonaligned movement, pointed 
out, imperialism was atiempting fo eli- 
minete or dissociate the forces and re- 
gimes which were striving for progressi- 
ve development. “This policy of ag- 
gressive pressures,” he wrote, “initielly 
met with cerfain success The nonalig- 
ned countries, especially in Africa and, 
to a certain extent, in Asia, were in con- 
fusion, kept aloof, concentrated their 
attention on their domestic problem: and 
maintained that in this way, they would 
be able fo counter the pressure brought 
to bear by imperialist forces.” 

The 1970s were marked by increased 
anti-imperialist activities «- the part of 
the norsligned movement. This trend 
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was mirrored in the documents of the 
Third Conference (Lusaka, 1970) which 
contained a resolute appeal for the no- 
naligned states’ solidarity with the coun- 
tries which were victims of the aggres- 
sive wars unleashed by imperialism in 
the Middle East and in Indochina, and 
for exposure of the collusion between 
the West and the racist regimes in 
southern Africa. The Conference con- 
sidered in depth the economic aspects 
of the struggle being waged by the 
young states. 

Later on, af the Fourth Conference 
(Aigers, 1973), the views of the rew- 
ly-free countries on problems of econo- 
mic development were synthesised into 
an integral programme of struggle for 
the elimination of inequitable internati- 
onal economic relations. The demands 
of the young states for the establish- 
ment of a new international economic 
order were also written into the docu- 
ments of the Fifth Conference (Colom- 
bo, 1976). Vietnam, whose people have 
won sus 4 brilliant victory in the fight 
against US imperialism, joined the mo- 
vement at that time, this marking one 


of the most politically umportant events 
at that Conference. 

In the 1970s the movement could not 
only boast certain achievements, but had 
met with definite difficulties, which, to 
a certain extent, were delermined by 
its highly heterogeneous composition. 
These difficulties were agqgravaied 
by various negative external factors. 
For exenple, on the eve of the Sixth 
Conference (Havana, 1979) the forces 
hostile to the movement made attempts 
to play down the anti-imperialist tune 
of the movement, fo frustrate its forum 
on Cuba—a socialist state—and to com- 
pe! its perticipants to cease their co- 
operation with the progressive forces of 
the world. Although o- er one hundred 
amendments and suppiements were in- 
troduced into the draft Declaration pre- 
peared by Cuba (which, on the whole, 
weakened the anti-imperialist line of 
the document), the Declaration has suc- 
ceeded in preserving its progressive 
trend. The overwhelming maiority of the 
participants in the nonaligned movement 
censured the imperialist West most shar- 
ply at the Conference. 

Despite the mounting onslaught aga- 
inst the movement by the forces hostile 
to it, at the conference of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the Nonaligned Co- 
untries (Delhi, February 1981), notwith- 
standing differences in opinion as re- 
gards the problems cf world develop- 
ment, the delegates expressed consensus 
in the Declaration on the need to lessen 
international tension, discontinue’ the 
arms race, and eliminate the vestiges of 
colonialism and racism. The nonaliqned 


countries sharply condemned the doctri- 
ne of a “limited nuclear war” put for- 
ward by the USA and its attempts to 
obliterate the differences between nuc- 
lear and conventional weapons. At the 
same time, the heterogeneous nature of 
the movement was evident in the va- 
rious approaches of its members to the 
developments in Afghanistan. A repre- 
sentative of the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan expressed profound regret 
that the participants in the Conference 
had been drawn into the —iscussion of 
the so-called “Afghan issue” and eva- 
luated it as an attempt of ceriain circles 
within the nonaligned movement fo in- 
terfere in the domestic affairs of one of 
its full-fledged members. The statement 
issued by the Afghan delegation stres- 
sed that only direct negotiations betwe- 
en the parties concerned, on the basis 
of the proposals made by the Afghan 
government on May 14, 1980, can con- 
tribute to the political settlement of the 
problem. 

The Conference supported Soviel 
proposals for a general just settlement in 
the Middle East and on converling Sou- 
theast Asia into a region of durable 
peace and stability and the Indian Oce- 
an into a zone of peace without foreign 
military bases. In their speeches the par- 
ticipants emphasised that the proposals 
on the Persian Gulf advanced by the 
Soviet Union are aimed al ensuring pea- 
ce, security and the sovereign rights of 
the states in that region. 

Much attention at the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in Delhi was again 
given to problems of economic develop- 
ment faced by nonaligned countries. 
The documents and speeches by the Mi- 
nisters pointed out that the industriali- 
sed capitalist states are seeking to solve 
problerns brought about by economic 
and financial crises at the expense of 
the newly-free states by means of non- 


equivalent exchange of commouties, 
trade tariffs, and other discriminatory 
measures. 


A retrospective glance at the deve- 
lopment of the nonaligned movement 
al its 20th anniversary allows us fo con- 
clude thet the ideas and concepts for- 
mulated by its founders not only laid 
the groundwork for and determined its 
basic principles, as stated by the par- 
ficipants in the Delhi Conference, but 
also served as @ powerful factor ir the 
fight of the newly-free countries for 
peace and security of nations, against 
imperialism, colonialism and neocolonia- 
lism, racism and apartheid, and for po- 
litical and economic independence of 
the young states. 


From the very outset, two political 
lines emeraed as reaards the nonaligned 








movement: the socialist community's 
support of the movement and the im- 
perialist powers’ affempts fo undermine 
it, supported by the divisive policies of 
Peking. 

Imperialism, the United States and 
its NATO partners above al!, have so- 
ught fo use the nonaligned movement, 
or at least some of its members, in their 
globa! stretegy of struggle against world 
socialism, counterposing it to the forces 
of national liberation. With this aim in 
view, political blackmail and economic 
pressures, including the mechanism of 
“aid” to the newly-free countries, have 
been applied unscrupulously. 


In reply to the refusal by the over- 
whelming majority of fhe newly-free 
countries fo join a military-political al- 
liance with the West, the latter denoun- 
ced neutralism and the idea of nonalign- 
ment as “shortsighted and immoral”. The 
young states which refused to follow 
in the wake of the Wesiern policy were 
regarded as hostile, and a “position of 
strength” policy wes pursued vis-a-vis 
these recalcifrants. The essence of this 
imperialist policy was quife clearly ex- 
pounded in a book by a West German 
political scientist who openly stated 
that the Federal Republic of Germany 
“should not help the countries which 
reject! the Western way of development, 
and on the contrary, if is necessary to 
assist only those who, elong with us, 


take upon themselves definite ob! iga- 
tions within NATO.” 

Having failed to achieve its aims by 
means of diktat and frontal attacks aga- 
inst the nonaligned movement, Western 
strategists have been forced to resort to 
more refined and circumspec! methods. 

In the latter half of the 1960s, the 
West began to pursue a “flexible” polj- 
cy vis-a-vis the developing countries 
which consisied of a combination of 
“support, pressure and alienation”. Ta- 
king into account the heterogeneity of 
the ronaligned movement, the deepen- 
ing of the process o!f political diffe- 
rentiation of the states, the varying 
degrees of readiness expressed by the 
ruling quarters of the nonaligned coun- 
tries fo confront imperialism, US politi- 
cal scientists came up with a doctrine 
of “intermediate orientation” as a me- 
ans of bringing pressure to bear on the 
nonaligned movement. The chief aim of 
the doctrine was fo frustrate rapproche- 
ment between the nonaligned states and 
the socialist countries, and fo preserve as 
long as possible, the former's status as 
the periphery of the world capitalist 
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system. Such ideological prerequisites 
are in conformity with the desire of the 
ruling quarters in the imperialist coun- 
tries to lead the noneligned movement 
astray from an active struggle against 
imperialism and neocolonialism and 
against the arms race, and fo channel it 
along the path of “equidistance” from 
the two world systems. According to 
Al-Yaum, a Lebanese paper, the nonal- 
igned countries have resolutely deno- 
unced the atfempts by imperialism to 
push the nonaligned movement toward 
such a “neutral affitude” to the forces 
of aggression and war, and to counter- 
pose it to the national liberation and 
progressive forces. 

The pursuance of the so-called flexi- 
ble policy directed at the gradual 
“rapprochement” of imperialism and the 
nonaligned countries and the attempt at 
the isolation of the latter from the pro- 
gressive forces and the world socialist 
system have a'so proved ineffective. 

During the second half of the last 
decade, the imperialist powers have dis- 
pleyed overt hostility toward the nonat- 
igned movement. The failure of the im- 
perialists’ attempts to impose their wil! 
on the nonaligned countries and the 
powerful upswing in the national libe- 
ration movement, the increasing number 
of countries with progressive regimes, 
and the intensified struggle of the young 
states for the establishment of a new in- 
ternational economic order have result- 
ed in « tougher line pursued by Western 
states vis-a-vis the nonaligned move- 
ment, especially in respect of those of 
its participants who take a consisient 
anti-imperialist stance. Af the time, in- 


fluential papers in the West often call- 
ed the nonaligned countries “an alli- 
ance of beggars” or “a tyrannical ma- 
jority”, which condemned the world of 
the “rich”, demanding their share of the 
money. Finally, the instability of the in- 
ternational economic situation also was 
blamed on the nonaligned countries. 

At the turn of the 1970s, the conti- 
nuation of the arms race, fresh military 
conflicts, undeclared wars, support for 
ferroristic dic‘atorships, and the decla- 
ration of vast areas of Asia and Africa 
as the spheres of “vital interest’ have 
once again taken the upper hand in the 
policy of imperialism. A study on the 
military significance of a possible crisis 
in the world order in the 1980s carried 
out by order of the Pentagon openly 
stated that to preserve its interests the 
USA is prepared to use force ageinst 
the newly-free countries. 

Simultaneous attempts are being 
made within the US academic commun- 
ity fo elaborate the “latest” concepts 
portraying the nonaligned movement as 
an “ally” of the West on the basis of 
the bonds which allegedly exist be- 
tween the so-called capitalist “centre” 
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ond its “periphery”, i. e., the develop- 
ing countries. In other words, under the 
guise of setting up a political alliance 
be’=.en the newly-free countries and 
West, it seeks to establish its control 
over different ereas of the world. The 
imperialists want to impose their will 
upon the nonaligned countries and to 
isolate the nonaligned movement from 
the forces of world socialism and pro- 
gress. 

Like imperialism, Peking is also 
striving to undermine the nonaligned 
movement and split its ranks, although 
the attitude of the Chinese leaders 
toward the nonaligned movement was 
mot invariable at different stages. Ini- 
tially Peking lacked a clear-cut pollitic- 
a! line vis-a-vis the movement. The 
idea of nonalignment as if was carried 
out proved unacceptable to the Chinese 
political scheme of postwar international 
relations. The Chinese leaders favoured 
the convocation of “another Bandung”, 
hoping to impose their ideological and 
political platform on the newly-free co- 
untries and take the leading position 
in the movement. Peking needed the 
support of African and Asian countries 
fo attain its hegemonic aims. Later on, 
relying on the concept of dividing the 
world into the “rich” and “poor”, the 
North and the South, it sought to place 
the USA and Soviet Union on an equal 
footing. Contraposing the USSR and USA 
to the newly-free countries, China tried 
to force the latter to give up the prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence. Selling 
itself as a “genuine guardian” of the 
peoples in the newly-free countries, 
China, as its leaders believed, would 
automatically become the leader of 
the developing world. 

'n the latter half of the 1960s, the 


Peking rulers changed their attitude to- 
wards the nonaligned movement alto- 
gether, clearly delimiting “friendly” 
and “unfriendly” countries, and putting 
a stake on the development of close 
contacis with conservative, authoritarian, 
and militaristic regimes. Peking’s ap- 
peals to start a “people's war” against 
those governments which were not io its 
liking, primarily against those which 
played a prominent part in the move- 
ment, were accompanied by provocea- 
tions and over! subversive actions. Many 
Asian and African countries became the 
victims of Peking’s adventurists. 

Peking’s betrayal of the interests of 
the national liberation struggle and its 
double-dealing with the peoples strug- 
gling jor freedom was felt particularly 
during this period. 

The nonaligned countries, the lea- 
ders of which still believed in the sin- 
— of Peking’s anti-imperialist catch- 

$ 


wor and its calls for developing 


friendship and cooperation, later dras- 
tically decreased their contacts with 
China, and some of them even severed 
diplomatic relations with Peking. China's 
head-on attacks against the nonaligned 
movement have not yielded the desir- 
ed results. On the contrary, its openly 
hegemonic line has almost completely 
isolated it in the international arena. 

After the Peking leaders suffered a 
setback in implementing their hegemon- 
i¢ aims vis-a-vis the nonaligned coun- 
tries, in the 1970s they drastically chang- 
ed their policy as regards nonalign 
ment. Three important aspects have to 
be mentioned here. First, Peking has 
been going oul of its way to impose a 
policy of anti-Sovietism on the move- 
ment, to depict the Soviet Union as the 
“we st and most dangerous enemy” of 
the young states, and to draw the non- 
aligned countries away from the strug- 
gle against imperialism by its anti-So- 
vietism. Second, the Chinese leaders 
began to flirt with nonaligned coun- 
tries, seeking to curry favour with the 
majority of them, asking them fo “for- 
get” the past. Third, Peking has made 
a move from the “ieft” fo the right, from 
ultra-revolutionary catchwords to collu- 
sion with imperialist reaction, from left- 
ist appeals to destroy the “paper 
tiger”—US imperialism—immediately to 
open military and political alliance with 
the latter. Banking on a war, the Chi- 
nese leaders vigorously support the im- 
perialists’ escalation of the arms race, 
the strengthening of aggressive military- 
political blocs, and whipping up interna- 
tional tension. 

Despite the fitting rebuff given by 
Vietnam to the aggressive actions of 
China, the Peking leaders did not aban- 
don their attempts fo “teach a lesson” 
to those countries which are unwilling 
to submit to China's diktat. Peking con- 
tinues its interference in the domestic 
affairs of many nonaligned countries, 
Kampuchea and Afghanistan above all. 


It should be recalled al the Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs «f the nonaligned 
countries at the Delhi Conference decid- 
ed that all problems connected with the 
developments concerning those coun- 
tries mus! be solved by peaceful means. 
Acting together or in parallel, world 
imperialism and Peking’s hegemonism 
are trying to push the nonaligned mo- 
vement away from its anti-imperialist 
positions, weaken the favourable influ- 
ence exerted by countries of progres- 
sive orientation, undermine cooperation 
between the nonaligned countries and 
the socialist states and impose aims on 
the former which are alien to them. 


__ From the very beginning, the social- 
ist states, the world communist and 
workers’ movement, and all progressive 
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and democratic forces welcomed the 
emergence onto the international polit- 
ical scene of the nonaligned countries 
with their peaceful programme. 

The attitude of the Soviet Union and 
other countries of the socialist com- 
munity toward the nonaliqned move- 
ment has always been built on a firm, 
stable foundation which has never 
been influenced by expedient or pas- 
sing considerations. Socialist and non- 
aligned countries fake common or si- 
milar stands on the basic problems of 
our day and age, on the solution of 
which the destinies of peace and pro- 
gress on earth depend. 

The Soviet Union has invariably been 
loyal to the Leninist policy of streng- 
thening solidarity with the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. It reso- 
lutely supports the forces of progress, 
democracy and national emancipation. 
At the same time, the Soviet Union does 
not seek any advantages for itself, nor 
does if hunt for concessions, work for 
political domination, or seek for military 
bases abroad. 

The socialist states’ policy of sup- 
porting the newly-free countries has 
been clearly manifest in differen’ sphe- 
res of the irternational affairs, and has 
exerted a favourable influence on po- 
sitive developments within the non- 
aligned movement, the growth of | its 
ranks, and the consolidation of the po- 
sitions held by the nonaligned coun- 
tries on the world scene. During the 
past two decades afler the Declaration 
on the Granting of Independence to 
the Colonial Countries and Peop'es was 
adopted on the initiative of the USSR, 
over fifty young states have appeared 
on the polifical map of the world, and 
more than seventy million people have 
won their freedom, pulting an end for- 
ever !o colonial slavery. Although about 
twenty countries all ferrifories = still 
remain under Western domination, the 
mounting liberation struggle in Namibia, 
South Africa, the countries of the Car- 
ribbean, Oceania, and other areas of 
the world testify to the inevitable vic- 


tory of the peoples’ struggle for na- 
fional emancipation. 

As far as the problems of war and 
peace, the limitation of the arms race 
and dsarmament, detenie and coopera- 
tion are concerned, the stands taken by 
the Soviet Union, other socialist states 
and the nonaliqned countries are basi- 
cally the same, as can be seen from the 
documents and materials of the non- 
aligned movement. More than 110 sta- 
fes which possess no nuclear weapons, 
have become signatories to the non- 
proliferation treaty. As is known, the 
signing of that treaty began on the ini- 
tiative of the USSR. The proposals to 
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set up nuclear-free zones and zones of 
peace and cooperation in different areas 
of the world have also been met with 
understanding by the peaceioving world 
public. There are plans to declare as 
nuclear-free zones areas in Southeast 
Asia, the Inaian Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean along with Latin America, Africa, 
and the Middle East. The Sovie? Union 
has reiterated its readiness to assist the 
implementation of the decisions taken 
by the UN General Assembly in every 
way possible to convene an Interna- 
tional Conference on the Indian Ocean 
with the aim of elaborating practical 
measures to turn the latter info a zone 
of peace. 

The nonaligned countries support 
the initiatives of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries aimed at ra- 
dically improving the international si- 
tuation, removing the threat of war, and 
consolidating the peace end security of 
nations. This has been reaffirmed in the 
documents signed in the course of the 
negotiations between the Soviet leaders 
and the leaders of nonaligned coun- 
tries. 

The policy of strengthening solidar- 
ity and cooperation with the nonaligned 
countries has been given a fresh impe- 
tus by the decisions of the 26th Con- 
gress of the CPSU. The Congress has 
reaffirmed the invariable loyalty of the 
Soviet Union to the ideas and practices 
©! internationalist solidarity with the 
struggies for national emancipation and 
social progress. The Soviet Union will 
continue to cooperate with the coun- 
tries which have freed themselves from 
colonial dependence and promote their 


important role in world politics as sove- 
reign states. While stressing the signi- 
ficance of the nonaligned movement in 
the contemporary world, Leonid Brezh- 
nev, General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, emphasised at the 
26th Party Congress that “its strength 
stems from the stand it takes against im 
perialism and colonialism, and against 
war and aggression. We are convinced 
that the key to any further heightening 
of its role in world politics—and this 
we would welcome—is its dedication 
to these basic principles”. 

In a bid to isolate the Soviet Union 
from the nonaligned countries, the USA 
recently launched a campaign accusing 
the USSR of supporting “international 
terrorism”. What the US means by this 
is the support the Soviet Union renders 
to peoples fighting for their national 
and social liberation. The perfidious 
attempt to pul terrorism and the legiti- 
mate struggle of the Asian, African and 
Latin American peoples against impe- 
rialism on an equal footing is a gross 
attack upon the participants in the non- 
aligned movement, the overwhelming 
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majority of which are states which 
emerged as a result of a successful 
struggle for national emancipation. It is 
precisely the imperialists and their ac- 
complices who act as international fer- 
rorists. 

Under the guise of this alleged strug- 
gle against terrorism, US imperialism and 
the reactionary quarters of some other 
countries, encouraged by if, have la- 
unched a global offensive against the 
national liberation movement. They also 
carry out acts of terrorism against coun- 
tries which are members of the non- 
aligned movement. Under such condi- 
tions, the need to consolidate the unity 
of the nonaligned countries and 
strengthen their anti-imperialist, anti- 
military stance is becoming especially 
acute. 

The past two decades have demons- 
trated that the more consolidated the 
ranks of the nonaligned movement and 
the firmer the interaction with all the 
progressive forces of the present day, 
the more weighty the contribution 
it can make to the struggle against im- 
perialism, neocolonialism and for inter- 
national detente and universal peace. 
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[Text ] T he past few years saw new succes- 


ses for the national liberation mo- 
vements in Asia, Africa and Latin Ame- 
rica. The sphere of imperialist domini- 
on has diminished considerably as 8 
result of the further worsening of the 
general crisis of capitalism and the 
crumbling of imperialism's colonial sy- 
stem, which now is virtually nonexistent 
in the classical form. 

Under the circumstances, the most 
aggressive circles of imperialism, in 
the United States above all, are in- 
creasingly resorting to the use of force 
in opposing the national liberation mo- 
vements and to a policy of blackmail 
and threats. They cloak their activities 
with all sorts of political and ideolo- 
gical concepts, doctrines, and shady 
propaganda campaigns. When describ- 
ing the aggressiveness of those cir- 
cles and their readiness to endanger 
the mankind's vital interests for the 
sake of their narrow and selfish objec- 
tives, Leonid Brezhnev said at the 26th 
CPSU Congress: “With utier contempt 
for the rights and aspirations of nati- 
ons, they are trying to portray the 
liberation struggle of the masses as 
‘terrorism’. Indeed, they have set out 
to achieve the unachievable—to set up 
a barrier to the progressive changes 
in the world, and to again become the 
rulers of the peoples’ destiny.” 


SMOKE SCREEW 


The US ruling circles are deliberately 
whipping up the campaign of hostility 
towards the USSR by claiming it to be 
party to “international terrorism”. The 
campaign was launched in Washington 
by the “highest echelons of power”. 
President Reagan has declared that the 
Soviet Union is allegedly to blame for 
all terrorism, as if aims at promoting 4 


world revolution to establish a world 
socialist or communist state. With this 
objective in view, the President assert- 
ed, the Soviet Union not only defends 
and arms puppet governments and 
states where terrorism and genocide 
reign but instals brutal dictatorships 
everywhere with an eye to further ex- 
pansion. In an interview given to li Gi- 


ornale d'ltalia, US Secretary of State 
Alexander M. Haig said: “I! maintain 
that at present the phenomenon which 
poses primary danger and is the pri- 
mary source of concern for all the free 
countries is the upsurge of international 
terrorism and the related instances of 
unlawful _—interference—the so-called 
wars of national liberation waged by 
the Soviet Union and its accomplices.” 
He accused the Soviet Union of “tra- 
ining, financing and equipping interna- 
tional terrorism” and declared that for 
that reason the problem of internatio- 
nal terrorism was to take the place of 
the human rights problem in US fore- 
ign policy. 

The United States has even set up 
a Senate subcommittee “on security 
and terrorism” which has already be- 
gun public hearings on the so-called 
problem of terrorism. Its sessions 
hear many bombastic pronouncements 
about how Washington adheres to the 
struggle against this dangerous inter- 
national phenomenon and much slander 
directed against the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. It is indica- 
tive, however, that neither the President 
nor the Secretary of State, nor the 
Senate subcommittee can substantiate 
the accusations they have mede aga- 
inst the Soviet Union with any convinc- 
ing arguments. When the New York Ti- 
mes asked people with access to US 
intelligence documents to cite facts of 
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cooperation with terrorism, the une- 
quivocal answer was that the United 
States had practically no data fo con- 
firm Secretary of State Haig’s accusati- 
ons that the Soviet Union was training, 


ermin3 and financing international ter- 
rorists 

The Daily World wrote in connection 
with the US Administration's new po- 
litical provocation that every president 
seeks to mask the genuine aims of the 
US imperialist policy with the help of 
hypocritical and demagogic slogans, 
such as the defence of human rights 
President Carter expatiated on. That 
attempt has failed. The new Administra- 
tion has chosen the slogan of oppos- 
ing so-called international terrorism as 
a smoke screen for invigorating its ag- 
gressive policy. 

lt ts not only a matter of camou- 
flage, however. The chronic illness of 
imperialism, which back in 1917 declar- 
ed the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion in Russia “unlawful”, lies at the 
heart of the matter. In the twenties it 
sought to interpret terrorism as equi- 
valent to the workers’ movement. In 
the thirties, its mouthpiece, the raving 
Fuhrer of the nazis, “wedded” terrorism 
to communism. And now it persists not 
only in identifying terrorism with com- 
munism but also stating that it is tied 
to the national liberation forces and 
everything which has to do with reject- 
ing the bourgeois way of life, bourgeois 
politics and the western world outlook. 

To follow the logic of official Wa- 
shington today, the collapse of the 
world colonial system and the emer- 
gence of dozens of new independent 
states inhabited by 2,000 million people 
have been brought about by “interna- 
tional terrorism” rather than by the 
class and liberation struggle of the 
peoples. 

Back in 1917 Lenin wrote: “No po- 
wer on earth can restore the old serf- 
dom in Asia or wipe out the heroic 
democracy of the masses in the Asia- 
tic and semi-Asiatic countries.””' That 
same heroic democratic spirit inspired 
hundreds of thousands of patriots in 
colonies and dependences to the 
struggle against imperialism and colo- 
nialism and for independence and so- 
cial progress. lf was objective historical 


processes and the siruggle for national 
and social emancipation rather than the 
“export of revolution” from the Soviet 
Union that brought about the victory of 
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the forces of national and social libe- 
ration in dozens of Asian, African and 
Latin American countries whose peo- 
ples now want to be masters of their 
own destinies. 


“INTERNATIONAL TERRORISM” 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


AND 


But whet do the “champions of hu- 
man rights” and the stage managers 
of another anti-Soviet campaign mean 
by the notion of “international terro- 
rism” that they had invented? 

US State Department spokesman 
Dyess believes, for instance, that “in- 
ternational terrorism” implies the pro- 
paganda and material support for what 
the Russians cal! national liberation 
wars. However, you will look in vain 
for such a definition in international 
documents or UN resolutions. Such a 
notion can never be included in them 
because it contravenes —rternational 
law and common sense. 

International legal documents, such 
as the 1937 Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of Terrorism, the 
1971 Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Terroristic Acts and the 
Resolution of the 27th UN General As- 
sembly on “Measures to Prevent Inter- 
national Terrorism...” as well as many 
others implicitly deny any relationship 
between national liberation movements 
and terrorism. 

The problem of international terro- 
rism was discussed by the 27th UN 
General Assembly in 1973. It was recog- 
nised that international terrorism first 
and foremost included attempts on 
the lives of heads of state or govern- 
ment, diplomats, and other officials or- 
ganised by foreign circles, that is, such 
actions as, for instance, the assassina- 
tion of Soviet diplomats Vorowsky and 
Voikov in the 1920s, the murder of 
Patrice Lumumba in the Congo (now 
Zaire) and Salvador Allende in Chile, 
attempts on the life of Fidel Castro and 
other statesmen and politicians. Today 
international terrorism is practiced in 
many forms, such as the hijacking of 
planes, seizure of hostages, and ex- 
plosions on the premises of foreign 
missions and progressive organisations. 

As for the national liberation strug- 
gle, including its armed forms, it has 
nothing in common with international 
terrorism. Moreover, it is a legitimate 
right of the people, which, incidental- 
ly, is very offen violated by the real 
terrorists--the imperialists and counter- 
revolutionaries. One forceful example 
of real international terrorism is the 
financial support provided by the Uni- 
ted States, China and Pakistan to arm- 
ed gangs who ere sent across the bor- 
der into sovereign Afghanistan. 
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The right of people to decide their 
destinies is stipulated in the UN Char- 
ter and other fundamental internstio- 
nal documents. For instance, the Fala ~ 
Act of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe reads that 
“all peoples always have the right, in 
full freedom, to determine, when and 
as they wish, their internal and exter- 


nal political status, without external 
interference, and to pursue as they 
wish their political, economic, social 


and cultural development”. 

The struggle waged against coloni- 
alism and racism is also absolutely le- 
gitimate from the point of view of in- 
ternational law. The UN General As- 
sembly has repeatedly affirmed the ina- 
lienable right of the colonia! nations to 
struggle with all means at their dispo- 
sal against the colonial powers which 
suppress their striving efter freedom 
and independence (Resolution 
2621/XXV). The Declaration on the 
Strengthening of International Security 
adopted by the 25th UN General As- 
sembly reads that al! states should ren- 
der help to the United Nations and 
also, in keeping with the Charter, to 
the oppressed nations in their legiti- 
mate struggle for the speediest aboli- 
tion of colonialism or any other form 
of foreign dominion. 

The Soviet Union has always advo- 
cated the strict and complete ob- 
servance of the commonly recognised 
norms of international law which con- 
demn imperialist brigandry, diktat in 
relations between sovereign states, and 
the establishment of any “sphere of 
influence”. 

The application of these norms in 
relations with the emergent _ states, 
Leonid Brezhnev pointed out, means 
approximately the following in the pre- 
sent-day situation: 

—To recognise the right of every 
nation to run its own internal affairs 
without any interference from the out- 
side; to renounce attempts at imposing 

y form of dominion or hegemony 
over them or at including them in some 
power's “sphere of interests”. 

—To respect strictly these countries’ 
territorial integrity and the inviolability 
of their borders; not to support from 
the outside any separatist movement 
aiming at dividing these countries. 

—To unconditionally recognise the 
right of every African, Asian and Latin 
American country to take equal part in 
international affairs and to develop re- 
lations with ali countries. 

—To recognise fully and unconditio- 
nally the sovereign right of these sta- 
tes to their natural resources; to re- 
cognise in deed their complete equa- 
lity in international economic relations; 
to support their efforts aimed at elimi- 
nating the vestiges of colonialism 
and to combat racism and apartheid 
in keeping with the known resolutions 
of the UN. 





-—To respect the status of non-align- 
ment chosen by the majority of Alri- 
can, Asian and Latin American countri- 
es; not to draw them into military and 
politica! alliances of the powers. 

The sponsors of the campaign of 
“struggle against international terrorism” 
resort to the unseemly trick by equat- 
ing terrorism with the just struggle of 
peoples for national, economic and 
social emancipation. Furthermore, the 
United States itself increasingly resorts 
to foreign policy acts that can be 
characterised as international terrorism. 
Suffice it to recall the Vietnam war, pu- 
nitive operations in Latin American co- 
untries, the sending of mercenaries fo 
quench tHe national liberation move- 
ments in African countries, the armed 
venture in Iran and finally the unceas- 
ing provocations against the Democre- 
tic Republic of Afghanistan. 


THEIR CREED, MEANS AND METHODS 


US Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig, @ retired general, states that US 
political and social systems should be 
@ model for everybody. The US ufter- 
ly believes in its values and its insti- 
tutes, and its military might should be 
maintained to ensure an_ international 
atmosphere in which these values and 
institutes should develop, he edded. 

What means does the US Admini- 
stration intend to use to make the world 
respect “American political and social 
institutes"? The aforementioned prono- 
uncement by Haig shows that the US 
is counting on force. It is only natural 
that statements by representatives of 
the US Administration are accompanied 
by calls to strengthen the army, to 
reinforce and extend the powers of the 
CIA. 

The New York Times elaborated on 
this theme by stating that the American 
leaders have introduced the CIA into 
the underground world of international 
diplomacy, between the world of the 
soldier and the world of the diplomat. 

The nature of CIA activities in the 
field of international terrorism was for- 
cefully illustrated by the US News and 
World Report in November 1977. Ac- 
cording to its data, in the period from 
1961 to 1976 the CIA carried out ebout 
900 major secret operations against 
“undesirable” leaders and even govern- 
ments. The CIA had a hand in the sa- 
vege murders of Che Guevara, Chile- 
an General Carlos Prats, Bolivia's for- 
mer president General Juan Torres, and 
many others in Latin America. Among 
its victims in Alrica were Patrice Lu- 
mumba, Amilcar Cabral, Eduardo 


Mondlane, and in Asia, Solomon Ban- 
daranaike. The CIA masterminded fas- 
cist putsch in Chile is far from being the 
first fruit of the organisation's perfidious 
activities. As much as twenty years be- 
fore that, in the early fifties, it staged 








the overthrow of the Museddiq gover 
ment in iran. The CIA also 


overthrow democratic governments in 
Guatemala, the Dominican Republic, 
and Ghana. 

in December 1960, on Soviet initia- 
tive, the UN Genera! Assembly adopt- 
ed the historic Decleration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples. This event wes 
a testimony to the alteration of the 
alignment of world forces in favour of 
socialism and the forces of national li- 
beration and social progress. In parti- 
cular, the Declaration called for an 
end to all military actions or repressive 
measures of any kind directed against 
independent nations. 

it is no exaggeration to state that 
in the course of the more than twenty 
years since the Declaration was signed, 
the United States has flagrantly tram- 
pled upon its principles. in recent 
yeers the US declared almost the en- 
tire world to be a “zone of its natio- 
nal interests”. Under this pretext, if 
blockaded iran and is continuously 
staging provocations against the De- 
mocratic Republic of Afghanistan. 
Washington has voiced its resolve to 
send its “rapid deployment force” to 
any part of the world fo suppress ne- 
tional liberation movements. All this, 
in the opinion of the US Administra- 
tion, is part of the struggle against 
“international terrorism”. : 

TERRORISM CHAIN REACTION 

The US Administration's course to- 
wards “struggle against international 
terrorism” (read—the course towards 
international terrorism) gave a “second 
wind” to the South African racists who 
pursue @ policy of governmental terro- 
rism with regard to the South African 
indigenous population and the neigh- 
bouring front-line states. With Wa- 
shington’s complete approval, the ra- 
cist rulers of Pretoria foiled the Gene- 
va Conference on Namibia and have 
stepped up their attacks on SWAPO, 


the representatives of which have been 
branded “terrorists” by Pretoria and 
Washington. At the same time, South 
Africa has undertaken e@ fresh murdero- 
us raid on Angole and Mozambique. 
What is more, South African Minister 
of Foreign Affairs R. Botha made a cyni- 
cal statement in his message to UN 
Secretary-Genereal Kurt Waldheim to 
the effect that the South African army 
would continue carrying out punitive 
operations against “lerrorists” in Nami- 
bia, Angola, Mozambique and Zimbab- 
we. In late March 1981, US Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs 
Walker and other American officials 
held a secret meeting in Morocco with 
head of the anti-Angolan terrorist gro- 
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uping UNITA Sawimbi, a long-time CIA 
agent. The meeting discussed a wide 
range of problems related to southern 
Africa, and also practical issues to 
gd UNITA's actions against 


Times, to help the US 
= a new — in ag = ge Africa. 
id not ¢ | or this icy to 
take shape. at aged 
Inspired by Washington, the Israeli 
extremists also ‘ave stepped up their 
subversive activities against sovereign 
Lebaron and the PLO. The major blow 
was aimed at the national iotic for- 
ces of Lebanon and the Palestine resi- 
stance movement, which Washington 
and, naturally, Israel declared to 
“terrorist”. All this when the UN has 
recognised the PLO as the only legi- 
timate representative of the Arab peo- 
ple of Palestine, and 115 states have 
already recognised the PLO in _ this 
ar eT augur 
wo months after i in at- 
ed President Ronald Recmee publicly 
spoke of his inteation to continue send- 
ing American arms to the counterrevo- 
lutionary which seek fo invade 
Afghanistan from Pakistani and Iranian 


territories. Fawning on Washi , the 
Sedat regime in Eaypt Bey peony 
ingly engaging in undeclared war 

inst the Democratic Republic of A 
nistan and has officially stated its rea- 
diness to help train the mercenary 
gangs. 

Washington's policy of support for 
“international terrorism” is in perfect 
harmony with the activities of Peking. 
Recent years have seen stepped up 
provocations by pro-Chinese  anti- 
vernment groupings in Burma, india, 
Indonesia, Malaysia and the Philippi- 
nes. Peking remains a major organiser 
of acts of terror against the Democra- 
tic Republic of Afghanistan. It sends 
arms and mpney to the Pol Pot gangs 
and stages military provocations against 
the Leo People’s Democratic Repub!ic 
end the Socialist Republic of Vietnam. 
China's subversive activities go far 
beyond the Asian continent. Afrique- 
Asie magazine, quoting Western diplo- 
matic circles in Pretoria, reported that 
Peking hed informed South Africa's 
Prime Minister Pieter Botha about its 
readiness fo “support Pretoria’s efforts 
in destabilising the Angolan government 
with the aim of toppling it”. China de- 
clared itself ready to send its advisers 
to Nemibie to help the South African 
occupationist authorities conduct the 
operation. 

e 


The emergence of the so-called pro- 
blem of international terrorism, which 











succeeded Certer’s notcrious campaign 
in “defence of humar rights", shows 
that imperialism is loath to reconcile 
itself to the fect that the world it has 
been governing for so long refuses fo 
do ifs bidding and is resolved to fol- 
iow its own, independent path. The 
course of historical development is ir- 
reversible, ard no spurious concepts or 
propaganda campaigns can turn back 
the clock. 
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ROLE OF STATE IN ECONOMIES OF SOCIALIST ORIENTED COUNTRIES 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 6, Nov-Dec 81 pp 29-31 


[Article by Gleb Smirnov, Dr. Sc. (Economics) } 


[Text ] 


T he trend towerds a greaier role for the state in eco- 
nomic life is typical of all newly-free Asian and African 
countries and is of an objective nature. The overcoming 
of beckwerdoess inherited from colonialism, the redicel 
edvance of productive forces, the remaking of archaic so- 
cio-economic structures, economic forms and relations of 
production, the elimination of poverty and a higher stan- 
dard of living for the bulk of population are very difficult 


or simply impossible without a national development stra- 
tegy, without the mobilisation of all material and financial 
resources, and without the regulation of economic life on 
the whole and the management of separate elements of 
social reproduction. In the overwhelming majority of these 
countries there is no other force except the state which is 
capable of solving the task of economic decolonisation, of 
opposing the expansion of the monopoly and state-mono- 
poly capital of the former mother countries and other im- 
perialist powers. This capital is financially powerful, pos- 
sesies organisational structures, experience, personnel, and 
scientific and technological potential. 

The developing countries being inorporated within the 
system of the world capitalist economy, thelr multistructu- 
ral economies are evolving spontaneously towards capitalism 
(despite al! reservations about the dependent end ne- 
gative nature of this development). That is why the role of 
the national state in capitalist-oriented countries is redu- 
ced to active stimulation of the spontaneous process and 
the struggle egeinst economic and political forces which 
hinder the latter. In this group of countries, the tasks of 
socio-economic development are solved, first and fore- 
most, on the basis of private enterprise, which is suppor- 
ied by the state in every possible way, in particular by 
creating state-owned factories and investing govern- 
ment capital in branches and projects which ere unpro- 
fitable for private capital; drawing petty commodity- 
producers, semi-feudal economies, etc., into capitalist 
relations of production. In many cases economic and tech- 
nolog:icé! ass stance of imperialist states is employed and 
beneficial conditions ere created for the intensificeton of 
foreign monopoly capital in the national economy. 

The situation in socialist-oriented developing countries 
‘+s quite different, since the revolutionary-democratic state 


dity-producers along cooperative lines. The socialist-orie~ 
ted state assumes special functions when if opposes econo- 
mic expansion of foreign monopoly capitel and simulta- 
neously makes use of its financial resources, scientific and 
technological potential and the potential of the internatio- 
nal division of labour for the sake of raising national pro- 
ductive forces. 

Thus, the determining role of the revolutionary-demo- 
cratic state in the socio-economic life of socialist-oriented 
countries is formed as an bdbjective necessity sfemming 
from the very essence of this progressive path of deve- 
lopment. It is impossible to create prerequisites for the 
transition to socialist construction in future without the ec- 
tive influence of the political superstructure. 

The objective necessity for the revoiutionary-democratic 
state to discharge its socio-economic functions is combined 
with the existence of definite possibilities for doing so. 
Countries with @ multistructural economy have emberked 
and continue fo embark on the road of socialist orientati- 
on. In these countries precapitelist systems and classes 
and social strate representing them no longer correspond 
to the contemporary type of productive forces and the so- 
ciel organisation of labour. They are unable to put an end 
to the nation’s beckwerdness. As for the national! cepitelist 
system, it has not yet become predominant: in the majority 
of cases, financially and organisationally weak local bour- 
geoisie cannot ensure the restructuring and advance of 
the productive forces on a nationwide scale. 

The absence of economically strong classes and their 
coalitions In the countries of socialist orientation enables 
the revolutionary-democratic state actively to influence the 
course of socio-e.onomic development. Mirroring the in- 
ferests of the brcad working masses and middie strate of 
society, including petty no partially middie bourgeoisie 
(as applied to the level of capitalist development in the- 
se countries), the socialist-oriented stele hes « free hand, 
to @ certein extent, in shaping and pursuing its socio-eco- 
nomic policy. In other words, the state as e politice! su- 
perstructure enjoys @ certain independence from the mul- 
tistructural economic basis and is capable, on « greater 
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scale than in the countries with ———s systems, to in- 
terfere in the reproduction of material conditions in the life 
of society, and social relations, directing it in conformity 
with the socio-economic orientation of the powers that be. 

The generalisation of the experience of economic frans- 
formations in socialist-oriented African and Asian countries 
makes it possible to single out basic trends and methods 
of exerting influence by revolutionary-democratic states on 
the process of social reproduction and define the determi- 
native role of the state in the socio-economic development 
or, in other words, its economic functions. 

Let us characterise the most important of them. 

The -evolutionary-democratic state undertakes the ela- 
boration of the strategy of socio-economic 
In the latter's framework long-term goals and the main 
ways and means of their achievement are worked out. As 
a rule, the strategy is reflected in the policy-making docu- 
ments of the ruling parties and also in 10-15-year develop- 
ment plans.‘ The 1967 Arusha Declaration which proclai- 


med the goeis of socio-economic and political transforme- 
tions in Tanzania, the Algerian Charters of 1964 and 
1976, the Programme of the 1976 Ethiopian netionel-de- 
mocratic revolution end others are cases in point. it is 
of importence that these end similer policy-making docu- 
ments embrace a wide range of problems and prospects 
of economic and social development. In addition, the 
state elaborates medium-term and short-term plans and 
progremmes which contain more or less concrete tesks 
for @ certain pervod, proceeding from the edopted sirate- 
gy. It should be pointed out that at present not all soci- 
alist-oriented countries ere characterised by planning 
which determines basic proportions and rates of develop- 
ment of the national economy. It is of a specific nature 
and includes elements of forecasts concerning various as- 
pects end components of social reproduction which, in 
the conditions of multistructural system, are strongly in- 
fluenced by the market mechanism. On the whole, how- 
ever, planning has been playing a rether substantial and 
growing pert in the overall system of the state admini- 
stration of economic development. 

Measures of direct (administrative) end indirect regu- 
lation of economic life are important in this system. Their 
scope is rather broad, although not al! these measures 
are applied completely and effectively. From the view- 
point of political economy, they are directed at restricting 
and weekening the spontaneous, market regulators of the 
reproduction process and channeling the latter in eccor- 
dance with the national! development strategy and plens. 
This is why regulation encompasses the activities of the 
private foreign and national capital, including thet perti- 
c patting in mixed enterprises in the territory of the count- 
ry, as well es the movement of capital abroad, monetary 
relationships and foreign trade. 

To reguiate the activities of privete capitel use is 
made of taxation and credits, es well as a system of early 
depreciation of assets. Regulation of prices, service char-. 
ges and of weces is applied to a lesser degree to in- 
fluence production and consumption, inasmuch eas in con 
ditions of multistructural economy and insignificant in- 
corporation of the mass of petty commodity-producers in 
the commodity-and-money relations these measures of- 
ten prove ineffective. 


‘The latter are also policy-making documents which 
a genera! form the goals of developraent, rather 
yn usual economic plans as applied to the conditions 
economic structures of the developing countries. 
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participant in process of social 
meant here is business activity of 
orientation and the public sector in economy. 

These ectivifies at the present-day stage of the 
lopment of socialist-oriented countries should be regerded 
es the main economic function of the stete which ects 
both as e supersiructural institution and a “collective em- 
ployer” (state property in the multistructural economy in 
socialist-oriented countries is not the property of all the 
people), i. e., if acts as a component of the economic 
basis. This predetermines the direct impact of the state, 
in the course of discharging this economic function, 
on the two facets of the reproduction process—repro- 
duction of material conditions of life in society (the eco- 
nomic aspect) and reproduction of social relationships 
(the socie!l aspect). 

While examining the economic aspect of reproduction, 
it should be emphasised, first and foremost, thet the pub- 
lic sector, which embraces both the sphere of material 
production and the key elements and branches of econo- 
mic infrastructure and the sphere of circulation, assumes 
a decisive role in the advance of the productive forces 
simultaneously with development along the non-capitalist 
road, the weekening of positions of private foreign capi- 
tal and of natioral capital in some countries. More often 
than not the public sector eccounts for more then 50 per 


cent and sometimes fe. g., in Algeria) more then 75 per 
cent of the GNP. 

Business activity by the state, being more progressive 
8s compared with the private capitalist form of orgenise- 
tion of the productive forces, meets the interests of the 
majority of social groups in those countries and provides 
conditions for the conduct of an independent anti-impe- 
rialist economic policy. Let us reiterate that in socialist- 
oriented countries, as in developing countries in general, 
there is no other economic force except the public sector 
which could in reality oppose the power of transnationals 
and financial trusts, and solve the mos! complex tesks of 
the restructuring and the advancement of the economy. 

The impulses towards the creation and development 
of the public sector emanate from the political superstruc- 
ture. Later on, with the strengthening of its positions in 
diverse spheres and branches of the economy, a complice- 
ted mechanism of interaction between the public sector 
@s @ pert of economic basis somewhat isolated from the 
state and the latter as a superstructural institution is for- 
med. At the early stages of non capitalist development the 
superstructure plays e most active pert in the functioning 
of the mechanism, this being carried out through the eco- 
nomic policy and sdministrative and managerial activities 
of the state. Then the public sector comes to exert an 
increasing influence on the superstructure! institutions of 
the socialist-oriented countries, determining major directi- 
ons of the restructuring of their economic basis and 
their formational development. 


This article does not set out fo exemine the channels 
of this influence. Let us only stress thet the general sche- 
me of remaking the economic basis of socialist-oriented 
countries is apparently the following: organisation “from 
above” and expansion of the sphere of activity of the 
public sector which possesses the nature of the state-ce- 
pitalist system since it coexists with the private capitalist 
sector, cooperates wifh it, albeit on a limited scale, and 
contributes to reproduction of privete capital in the eco- 
nomy of the country: the public sector tekes the leading 








positions from the viewpoint of the reproduction of the 
material conditions of society and ' 
relations (the positions of of 

multistructural economy nei reduce nor expand); 
Structural characteristic of the public 

sifional features (state property is no longer state-capite- 
list property in the full sense of the word; neither is it the 
property of the whole people); the public sector affects 
the relations of ownership of the means 
the relations of exchange and distribution of the sociel 
product and the income of the entire national economy, 
increasingly narrowing the reproduction of private capitel, 
on the one hend, and poverty, on the other; while pre- 
serving its transitional character, the public sector beco- 
mes the inant system which determines the for- 
mational development towards an economy based on com- 
mon property (simultaneously with cooperative property). 

Business activity of the state is closely linked with an- 
other important economic function—interference in credit- 
and-monetary, banking and financial sysiems. While exer- 
cising this interference, the state again plays two roles: as 
an economic management body and e direct participant 
in the reproduction process (at the level of the sphere of 
money circulation and the formation of finenciel re- 
sources). 

The followieg methods and ereas of siete interference 
in this sphere can be sing’ed out: 

—Mobilisation of financial resources: #) through the 
state financial system (taxes and other revenues); 
b) through the country’s credit and benking system; c) by 
means of profits and depreciation funds of enterprises in the 
public sector; d) by means of monetary emission on the 
basis of credit liabilities of the state {deficit financing). 


—The utilisation of finencial resources: 8) redistribu- 


tf 


in addition, in the majority of the developing count- 
ries external resources play an imporiant role in the fi- 
nancing of the economy. This is why  socialist-oriented 
states make use of this channel of affecting economic de- 
velopment es well. The overwhelming shere of the ex- 
ternal influx of resources (in the form of subsidies, cre- 
dits and ‘oens) is eppropristed by the state—directly or 
through enterprises and organisations of the public sec- 
tor—aend is used to finance projects implemented in ac- 
cordence with the state plans and development progrem- 
mes. 

A specific plece in the overall sysiem of the state 
functions in regulating sociel reproduction belongs to its 
legislative, political, organisational and administrative ac- 
tivities directed at reshaping agrarian relations. The curb- 
ing of large-scale private londownership and the trans- 
fer of the land to those who till it constitute the basic 
principle of changing agrarian structures in socialist-orl- 
ented countries, This, however, is only the initial stage 
of agrarian transformation. The next siege, perhaps en 
even more complex one, is the unification of farmers as- 
signed to solve the two most urgent tasks: an economic 
one—to ensure the development of agricultural producti- 
on and raise its marketability, and a social one—to limit 
the possibility for the emergence and growth of farms 





of the capitalist type, and to eliminate any forms of ex- 
ploitation of man by man in the agrarian sector. 
Agrarian transiormaticns have been leunched in all so- 


of scope, depth and tactics. Nevertheless, some more 
or less common features can be pinpointed. Unilica- 
tion of farmers in state-owned enterprises is carried out 
mainly via nationalisation of big estates owned by foreig- 
mers of through the development of new lands, which is 
financed by the state (the sell-maneged enterprises in 
Algeria, the Sisai Corporation in Tenzania, specialised 


state farms growing coffee, suger cane and other 

in the Congo ere cases in point). Such enterprises we 
not set on lend confiscated from big feudals and la d- 
owners. 


t 
i 
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social psychology of the overwhelmi 
population ere broken radically. Sec , the siete faces 
the necessity to mobilise substantial resources to enhance 


ries. According to our evtimates, the amount of these re- 
sources exceeds by dozens of times the income created 
in the agrarian sector itself and, as the experience gained 
by many social:st-oriented countries demonstrates, cliicient 


in conclusion, a few words should be said about one 
more important aspect of the impact exerted by the so- 
cialist-oriented state on the process of social repr oducti- 


on, which requires the mobilisation of considerable reso- 
urces and constant organisational effort. We sre relerring 
fo the development of the social infrastructure—schools and 


other educational! institutions, hospitels, and 
creches and so on—and the creation of personal con- 
sumption public funds, i. e., material benefits and servi- 


ces at the expense of the state (free schooling, textbooks 
and breakfasts for schoolchildren, medicel care, social 
maintenance and so on). In paying oul enormous sums 
of money (up to one sixth of its national income), the 
state pursues both social and economic aims, i. e., repro- 
duction of the workforce. 

The socialist-oriented state thus exerts @ mos! direct 
and growing influence on the entire course of social re- 
production. The range of its economic functions is broad 
enough. It includes the elaboration of « strategy of the 
socio-economic development, elements of the letter’s plen- 
ning, @ series of measures for indirect requisting econo- 
mic life, direct participation of the siate in it as a collec- 
tive entrepreneur, and a most active impact on the soci- 
ei aspect of reproduction. 

Of course, it would be erroneous to contend that the 
state interferes in economy in socialis!-oriented countries 
alone. This ohenomenon is typical for all developing 
countries. Unlike the capitalist-oriented countries in many 
of which economic life is regulated by the state, there is 
@n obvious trend in the socialist-oriented countries to- 
werds such an expansion of the economic functions of 











the stete when the letter is able to effect the main pro- 
cesses of reproduction of the material conditions of 

ty end social relations. The activities of the state of a re- 
volutionary-democratic type as a body of economic ma- 
nagement and direct participant in the production pro- 
cess largely accord with the interests of the majori of 
the population, above all the broad masses of the work 
ing people in town .-d countryside and, in the final ane- 
lysis, is designed to create the economic end sociel ore- 
requisites for the transition of those countries to the 
building of soc alism. 
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GROMYKO ADDRESSES CONFERENCE ON AFRICAN LIBERATION STRUGGLE 
Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 6, Nov-Dec 81 pp 44-45 


{Article by Anatoliy Gromyko, Dr. Sc. (History) ] 


(Text } he 26th Congress of the CPSU ait of Africa and that this dangerous 
T will go down in history as a ‘step could ertail c— 
forum which to = 

the adventuristic, thres policies other and states, 
of imperialism a pro Soviet Union resolutely favours the 
e yah > aan >. ” a 
strengthen preserve and a _—oe ° ) 
international detente, curb the arms independence to a. 
race and avert a thermonuclear dia, and the tion - 

catastrophe. The initiatives set forth , Perialist interference in Angola, 
Leonid Brezhnev, General zambique and other African states. 
CPSU Central Commi in The USSR has invari demanded 

of the ttee, 

the Report ci the Central Committee (the introduction of  all-embracing, 
to the Congress, practically deals mandatory, strict sanctions against 


ee 8 oe ne ae 
the globe. Within 

meeting, | would like to say a few 
words about the situstion in southern 


—. The increasing ra a 
and downright conspiracy 

USA and apartheid have 
been demonstrated by facts. The 
United States the list of foreign 
trade partners of South Africa, with 


a trade turnover of almost $6,000 
million. This means that the USA is 


an accomplice in protecti that 
citadel of colonialism and a 
— which barbarously op 

millions of people. South rican 
racists have illegally occupied Na- 


mibia and continue to strike out at 
neighbouring —_— South Africa's 
special services, hand in glove with 
the CIA, took the remains of the 
deieated bands of UNITA under 
their patronage. arming them and 
dispatching saboteurs to perform acts 
of terrorism in Angola. 

We fully agree with the statement 
made by Shehu Shagari, President 
of Nigeria, at his press conference in 
London on March 20, 1981, that the 
lilting of the ban on sending weapons 
to UNITA by the United States is a 
challenge not only to Angola but to 


ing tensions in 
rather the refusal of the ruling quar- 


i to 
recognise. peoples inalienable rights 


had to fight in the 1700s, in spite of 
the facts of our day and age, the new 
US Administration is going out of its 
way to put national liberation move- 
ments and “international! terrorism” on 
an equal footing and to declare them 
both “unlawful”. The untenability and 
bankruptcy of these attempts are self- 
evident. 

Today as the young states strive 
to consolidate their political indepen- 
dence and create sound national eco- 
nomies, the Soviet Union considers 
promoting these processes in every 
way —— its internationalist duty. 
The 26th Congress of the CPSU reite- 
rated that the Soviet Union favours 
the restructuring of international eco- 
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other countries 


Union is developi large-scale, ~~ 
is “ 
able. mutually beneficisl cooperation 
with the young states, giving 
aid. among other things, in building 
large industrial~ projects. Among the 
large enterprises recently commission- 
we can cite the As Saour hydro- 


j 


an en for the annual extrac- 
tion of 2.5 million tons of bauxites 
in inea. Over 900 kilometres of 


The building of an iron-and-steel com- 
plex in Ajaokuta, the la in Afri- 
ca, has begun. The USSR has hel 
many young states in training i 
national personnel and sends its speci- 
alists there. 

It is impossible to put an end to 
backwardness in the newly-free coun- 
tries without putting an end to the 
arms race and dangerous relapses of 
the cold war, and without ensuring 
organic interconnection between det- 
ente and development. Meanwhile, im- 
perialism spares no effort in tying the 
developing cowntries to its chariot, 
to exploit their national natural re 
sources, and to use their territories for 
military and strategic aims, up to and 
including encouragement of domestic 
reactionaries and staging external ag- 
gressive actions. That is why the So- 
viet Union and other fraternal coun- 
tries help build up the Jefensive capa- 
bilities of those Asian and African 
countries which request such aid. This 
was the case with Angola and Ethi- 
opia. The same thing is happening to- 
day in Afghanistan where imperialism 
has unleashed a true undeclared war, 
simultaneously creating a direct thre- 
at to the security of the southern bor- 
der of the USSR. In full conformity 
with the UN Charter, the Soviet Uni- 
on has rendered military assistance 
which a friendly country requested. 


; 
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ning. the Soviet Union took a clear- 
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BOOK ANALYZES TIES BETWEEN U.S., PRC, JAPAN 


Moscow ASIA AND AFRICA TODAY in English No 6, Nov-Dec 81 p 63 


[Boo review by V. Tikhomirov, candidate of Historical Sciences of book "USA- 


China-Japan: Transformation of Interstate Relations (1969-1979)" by V. M. Mazurov, 


Moscow, "Nauka" Publishers, 1980, 213 pp/ 


(Text ] 


V. M. MAZUROV, USA-China-Japan: 
Transformation oj Interstate Relations, 
(1969-1972), Moscow Navka Pub- 
lishers, 1980, 213 pp. 


Making extensive use of factual 
material and proceeding from studies 
by Soviet scholars, the author investi- 
gates the evolution of the formation 


wud transtormaton of mierstate rela- 
twwns in the Waslungton-Pecking-Tokyo 
‘triangle” in the 1970s, the period 
when this process was most intcnse. 

Studying the relations between the 
three states on the basis of systems 
unalysis, the author describes them 
as a sort of “subsystem” within the 
system of international relations as a 
whole. Such a method makes plain the 
actual process of mutual adjustments 
by the sides, their search for a compro- 
mise, and the contradictions between 
the members of this “subsystem”, which 
are often acute and fraught with po- 
tential conflict. Nevertheless, Mazurov 
richtly stresses that at the present 
stage, and in the foreseeable future, the 
factors that unite these three states— 
the desire =< to resist a further 
change in the alignment of forces in 
favour of existing socialism and the 
continuing development of the national 
liberation movement—may turn out to 
be more substantial than the existent 
growing contradictions. 

Anti-Sovietism, it is said in the 
book, is the principal motivation of the 
transformation of the earlier existing 
structure of relations between the 
three countries. Citing a number of 
examples, Mazurov shows that at all 
stages of the period of history under 
onsideration, unti-Sovietism was pre- 
fominant in the activities of the ruling 
circles of these countries, influencing 


their foreign ay. and pushing the 
USA, Japan and China closer together. 
In addition the author shows othér 
characteristic features of the ties de- 


_ veloping between these three count- 
- ries. In particular, he disproves the 
thesis advanced by the ruling circles 
‘and propaganda media of these coun- 


' tries, especially of Japan, 


o—_ 


_and China 


that the 
drawing together of the USA, Japan 
as no military overtones 


‘and is not opposed to the interests of 


- - oe oe te & 


| 


detente and peaceful coexistence. 
Mazurov’s book shows that such 
contentions are untenable. He notes 
that the concerted measures taken by 
the three countries have a destabilising 
impact on the international situation. 
They are aimed at undermining and 
weakening the positions of world so- 
cialism, suppressing the national libe- 
ration movement, in Southeast Asia in 
—" and actually, at encouraging 
eking’s aggressive ambitions. The 
establishment of the coalition by these 


, States causes mutual influence on each 


participant and a continuation of the 
arms race. This is demonsirated irrefu- 
tably by the actual consent the impe- 


' trialist forces gave to China's attack on 


the Socialist Republic of Vietnam in 
February 1979, an act which demonst- 
rated the danger of the growing close- 
ness between imperialists and Chinese 
hegemonists. 


Analysing the transformation of 
interstate relations including the 
estublisiument of diplomate relations 


between the United States, Japan and 
China, the treaties and agrecmenis 
of a political, trade, and econumic na- 
ture concluded beiween them, as well 
as their military and political contacts, 
the author arrives at the conclusion 
that “by the logic of its development 
the ‘triangle’ has approached a more 
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complex, higher phase of group acti- 
vity, making it possible to get on with 
ihe organisation and integration of 
some types of production activity 
(pp. 160-161). 

Mazurov devotes much attention to 
the nature of the contradictions of 
imierstate relations in the countries 
under consideration. The reader also 
sees the acute inter-imperialist contra- 
dictions between the US a.d Japan and 
each of these countries ith other 
Western states in the struggle for 
sources of raw materials and markets, 
including the Chinese market. The 
author also shows the serious diffe- 
rences between the military-strategic 
positions of Washington and Tokyo and 
stresses the inevitable future collision 
of interests of Washington and Peking 
which both aspire for world domi- 





nation. 
Actually, the book under review 
transcends the framework of its stated ‘ 


theme and gives a picture not only 
of international relations in the region 
but also of the connection between the 
foreign and domestic policies of the 
three states. 


It is difficult to expect a book deal- 
ing with so many aspects of the prob- 
lem to be free of shortcomings. They 
do exist, but they are not substantial 
in terms of presentation of the theme. 
1 believe that the book would have 
made more interesting reading had 
not the author subdivided the period 
under review into brief stretches of 
time, this leading to a repetition of 
some facts. The term “subsystem” 
used by the author in his study of the 
process of the formation of ties bet- 
ween the USA, Japan and China is 
justified in terms of the systems 
approach employed by the author. At 
the same time it is fair to expect that 
the study of this complex and contra- 
dictory process of the forming oi 
coalition tres is mot confined to 
this approach but continued on a 
broader and more multifaceted basi< 
Last but mot least, too many details 
and too complicated a presentation 
make reading difficult. 

But on the whole, Mazurov’s mo- 
nograph is a considerabie coniridution 
to Soviet oriental studies and contains 
elements of prediction demonstrating 
the need for further comprehensive 
studies of problems of international 
relations. 


V. TIKHOMIROV, 
Cand. Sc. (Hist.) 
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